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C HE proprietors of *“Ovaltine’ do not make a practice of 
publishing testimonials received from members of the medical 
I profession—although many thousands have been received. 


The following unsolicited letter from a doctor so completely 
[. | confirms the claims made for the wonderfully sustaining and 
i) restorative value of ‘ Ovaltine,’ that we feel bound to publish it. 


= Dear Sirs, 
Us The following particulars may be of interest to you. In the beginning of 
| December a little girl patient of mine, four years old, developed Whooping Cough. 
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A week later Pneumonia set in, which proved to be a very severe attack 
involving both lungs, and lasting between four and five weeks. 
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During the whole of that time her sole nourishment was ‘ Ovaltine.’ She 


Us absolutely refused anything else, even all meat preparations, but would drink a) 
i i unlimited quantities of ‘ Ovaltine.’ ay 
aa) 3 . ? bi) 
yi Her first thought and cry always on wakening was for a drink of ‘ Ovaltine.’ TR 
ay The most interesting fact however is that in spite of the severity of her attack of L j 
ha Pneumonia she kept in quite good condition all the time, and although of course 

re never plump, she never was in the slightest degree emaciated. 

! | 

Ath Although I have long known and used ‘ Ovaltine’ both for myself and my 

U j patients, I have never before had such a striking demonstration of its sustaining 

ren and nourishing power and digestibility. I can honestly say that it saved that 

| 


child’s life. 





Yours truly, 


(Signed) . . . . M.B., Ch.B. 


N.B.—In accordance with medical etiquette the name and address of the 
doctor are withheld from publication. 
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The supreme health-giving value of * Ovaltine’ is acknowledged 
throughout the world. It is the food beverage most widely 
recommended by doctors, and is in regular use by the leading 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes. There is only one * Ovaltine’ 
—there is nothing “* just as good.” 
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COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Let 











A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
CPhone: Crawley 328.) 


The 


most Central Office for 


Please Gucte Spectator, 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


1147-8; Oxted 240; 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Serenoals Reicate 938.) 


(Telephone : 


Unfurnished self-contained fats, 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller, 
hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 
Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 
All modern fittings. ° 
Hampstead 2475, or 
Whiteleys, W.2. 


( LD HAMPSTEAD 


Constant 
£285 p.a. 


"Phone: write Box 368, 





WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING !7. 
83 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S.W.1. Vie. 4494. 

Unfurnished service flat, 2 rooms fourth floor; ¢.how. 
£70 p.a. Other vacancies various districts. 





WALTON-on-THAMES 
Near Hill Golf Courses, 
10 mins. 
tion rooms, 
roums, billiard room. 


Burhill and St. George's 
station. Delighttul house. Three large recep- 
panelled hall, seven bedrooms, two bath- 
One acre of matured garden. 


Quick SALE £2,300 FREEHOLD 
Lo be 


For 
secn over the week-end. 


"Phone appointment: BRAUND, Putney 2671 





delightful self-contained sunny Flats to Let, 

in private house. High 
ive rooms and seven rooms 
Portland Lodge, Lyme 


Wo 
furnished or unfurnis shed, 
up overlooking Lyme Bas 
Separate entrances. —GORDON, 
Regis. 





MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 





DAFFODIL TIME AT MANOR FIELDS 


Lovers of country life needing a home within 10 minutes’ car ride of London's West 
End, should: visit Manor Fields new. Its lovely banks of nodding daffodils and the 
restfulness of its grassy slopes and majestic trees, will solicit appreciation. 

Standing in 10 acres of beautiful grounds and adjoining Putney Heath, this charming 
group of Flats is replete with every modern amenity—central heating, constant hot water, 
passenger lifts, labour-saving devices, tiled bath-rooms and lavatories, and a modern 
kitchen. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS £180 TO £350. 


Garages, &c. 4 Hard Tennis Courts 
and Cumberland Turf Bowling Green. 


Call er write for free illustrated brochure, 


MANOR FIELDS—PUTNEY HEATH 


Builders: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15 


Telephone: PUTney 2166, 

















56 BROMPTON 








Telephone: 
Kens. 026-7 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


ROAD, S.W. 3. 





KENT 
ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE 
Beds, 3) Ree., Bath, Outbuildings 
Light and Water, Cesspool Drainag: 

14 Acres, 


KENT | 
| 
MODERN PRE-WAR HOUSE, ap- GENT INE 
proached by short drive: 4 | White: 4 
bath, main water, electric light, main drainage. 
about 1 Acre, 
PRIcE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO,, 


in Black and 


near Orpington, al 
Main 


bedrooms, 3 receptions, : 
Electric 
Grounds | 


| Price WITH 14 AcRES £2,000 FREEHOLD 
| INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED, 


as above, WHITEMAN & CO., as above, 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


7 RAVEL. MANAGER will be pleased to send 

desiring them the names of hotels—or 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
jrom THE SPECTATOR’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 

ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.-UNIVERSITY 
CANTERBURY.— COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. KING’S AKMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

STRATHEARN HYDRO. 

CROMER. 


GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


WE 
to readers 
private hotels 





"ARMS, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 








OBAN.—GREAT 
STATLON 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST, 2 
PERT STATION EL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL Ag 4 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—RO 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).- 
-BA 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISIL. 
PARK a. a TES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENE 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). F. We MOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW.—MORKE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (If; ne .—FOX & PEL AN, E itw ICK BAY. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). F 
HASTINGS.—AL BANY. ROWARDENNAN (Loch eek 

QUEEN'S, ROWAR DENNAN, 
HU NSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

LINKS, ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
KENMORE (Perths). ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perth) ST. MAWES (Cornwall). SHIP & CASTLE. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTE SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE RTON HOUSE. SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH “a> 

—RKEGENT. SHREWSBURY (nr.). =e AW KSTONE PK.,, 
LOCH AWE (Argy?!shire)—LOCH AWE. SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
LONDON:—DE ¥i#RE, Kensington, W. SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C, 1, | SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WAL 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St. W. 1. “HESKETH PARK LY DRO Horr 
—UNITED SE BBV ICES, 98/102 Cromwell SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 

Rd. SW. STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WY VIS 
MALVERN.—FOLEY AR\ STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.— BEAR INN. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON TAMWORTH (Staffs. ).—CASTLE, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteigr “se —HUNTLY. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOU SE. TORQU AY.- Sy DEN C OURT. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. PALACE, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 


WESTERN. 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
_ H RANNOCH 


HYDRO. 


PRIVATE. 


- ROSE TOR. 
—RKOSLIN HALL. 
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ye you use Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream the 
" second«time-over” shave is just 
as comfortable as the first; and 
you-can-use the same brushful 
of lather to do it with. Parke- 
Davis- Shaving Cream is the 
perfected softener for stubborn 
i beards. Prove it for yourself and 
enjoy a week of good shaving 
by sending for the liberal seven- 
day sample tube offered free for 
the asking. Made by the makers 
of Euthymol Tooth Paste. Large 
tubes 1/6d. from chemists only. 
Send for a free sample of Parke- 


Davis Shaving Cream to Euthymol, 
Box113/29, Beak Street, London, W.1, 











ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—TuE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Danter F. Rampbaut, M.A., M.D, 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. rivate rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
giounds of the various branches can be provided. 


| WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 

‘Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


_ The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house On the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
&ppointinent. 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 





THE 

PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 

WITH CHEESE 






























MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 





FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an _ attractive 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 
tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 
features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 


Expenses for the Mortgage are 
PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


FUNDSOVER £22:000,000.°80""4* and Managing Director: 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 
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There was an old fellow named Hughes 
Who suffered each day with the sii 
- Till his doctor laconic 
Said ‘‘ Daily—Schweppes Tonic”... 


Now the roseate Hughes blughes 


eschughes. 


Schweppes 


TONIC WATER 
- dyes you Good 











KING GEORGE V 


EXTENSION AT 


‘MGORFIELDS' 


costing £112,000 will be opened by 
Their Royal Highnesses The Duke 
and Duchess of Ycrk on the 16th 


May. Will you send a 
SILVER JUBILEE GIFT 


towards the £10,000 
still required ? 














Moorfields 
Eye 
Hospital 


City Road, 



































BY APPOINTMENT 


JUBILEE 
BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee 
we have introduced Jubilee 
Blend Coffee. Consisting of the 
finest coffees grown within the 
British Empire, it is specially 
blended and freshly roasted. 
Packed in }, 4 and 1 Ib. 
hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent 
free on application. 


2/= ib 


(3 Ib. lots carriage paid) 











Obtainable only from 


JAMES LYLE 


AND#COMPANY LID. 


SAVILE ROW 
LONDON, W.! 


Telephone Regent 6331 (6 lines) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE outcome of the Stresa conversations is awaited 
with equal anxiety in this country and France, 
Italy, Russia and Germany, but the delegates themselves 
ate looking first and foremost to the British Ministers 
for a declaration of policy. The positicn is simple. 
If Great Britain is prepared to say at Stresa what Mr. 
Baldwin (whose speech has been curiously disregarded 
on the Continent) said on Monday, that there must be 
no war in Europe, and that this country will take its 
part in confronting any would-be aggressor with an 
overwhelming force of opposition, then agreement at 
Stresa should not be hard to reach. The understanding 
announced between France and Russia on joint defensive 
action (within the limits of the League Covenant) in case 
of need is one more reminder of the certainty that 
dangerous sectional alliances will be concluded all over 
Europe if no guarantee can be given that the collective 
security provisions of the Covenant will be worked 
as they were meant to work. A British assurance on 
that point is more needed, and would be more effective than 
anv other, and there are signs that Mr. MacDonald will 
be able to be less ambiguous on the subject than British 
Ministers have so far been. It is the one arrangement 
that would be completely fair to Germany and could 
not be interpreted as action directed against her. 


ee) 


* * * * 


The Danzig, Elections 

The significance of the Danzig elections is not to be 
disguised. They were not of any ordinary or routine 
character. They need not have taken place at all. There 
was a comfortable Nazi majority in the Diet, but it fell 
short of the two-thirds majority necessary for the adoption 
of amendments to the constitution. The Diet was 


accordingly dissolved in order that the required number of 


extra seats might be won. The campaign was waged with 
an energy and a virulence without precedent. The Saar 
vote of 90 per cent. was held up as example. Qualified 
voters were brought from Germany—not, of course, at 
their own expense. German leaders like General Goering, 
Dr. Goebbels and Herr Rudolf Hess, Herr Hitler’s right- 
hand man, flocked to the Free City and made speeches 
predicting a sweeping Nazi triumph. The opposition 
was intimidated into silence. It could hold virtually no 
meetings. It was given no access to the wireless. The 
papers were suspended. There were various assaults on 
individuals. 
* * * * 

In the event the Nazis, who needed 48 seats to give 
them a clear two-thirds majority, raised their tota! from 
88 to 44, advancing their vote from 109,000 to 139,000. 
On the other side, the Socialists actually increased their vote 
by a hundred or two. So did the Catholic Centre, and the 
Poles by more still. Only the Communists and the 
German Nationalists lost ground. Danzig is not Germany, 
but in view of the part German Nazi leaders took in the 
election the result must be regarded as an important rebuff 
to the Nazi movement. And Geneva will be relieved of the 
embarrassment of having to deal with proposals, probably 
enough inacceptable, for the revision of the Danzig 
constitution. 

* * * * 
Church Freedom and Politics 

In the ecclesiastical sphere, as in many others, the 
conflict in Germany is very like the struggle for freedom 
in England in the seventeenth century. There is the 
same suppression of free speech and writing which evoked 
Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” there is the same attempt to 
subject the Church to the State, the same realization on 
the part both of politicians and pastors that if the fight 
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for freedom is won in the religious sphere it can never be 
completely lost in the political. To that extent Nazi 
leaders are right when they declare that the resistance of 
men like Dr. Koch and Dr. Niemdller to Reichsbishop 
Miiller is political. It is not political in intention, but it 
must be in its consequences. Hence the bitterness of the 
struggle, which can only be accentuated as the new pagan- 
ism which General Ludendorff is the latest to bless makes 
headway. Last Sunday Bishop Marahrens of Hanover 
was put under temporary arrest to prevent him from con- 
ducting a service of intercession for four pastors who have 
been sent to a concentration camp for denouncing the 
pagan movement of Dr. Rosenberg. Other arrests had 
been carried out a few days earlier. Freedom won against 
uniformity, both episcopalian and_ presbyterian, in 
Commonwealth England, and the movement for religious 
liberty is losing no ground in Germany today. 
. * * * 


Nanking and the Communists 


While the anonymous spokesman of the Japanese 
Foreign Office was delivering a surprising attack on this 
country, on the strength of the debate on China in the 
House of Lords, last week, in China itself General Chiang 
Kai-shek has been making notable progress against the 
Communist forces in the Upper Yangtse valley. When 
the Government forces got command in Kiangsi in the 
east, the Communists made their way across country 
and created a new menace in Szechwan and Kweichow, 
where the Nanking Government has never been able to 
exercise more than a shadowy authority. But their 
activities took General Chiang Kai-shek to Szechwan in 
person, and for some time he has made Chengtu, the capital 
of the province, his headquarters. That has a double 
advantage, for from that strategic centre he can not only 
direct his plans for harrying the bandits but take in hand a 
much-needed reform of the local administration. The 
latter task, according to The Times correspondent at 
Shanghai (a necessarily distant vantage-point), is being 
‘arried out with vigour. The effect on the cohesion and 
unification of China may be considerable, for Nanking’s 
hand is being felt in a region where its writ never ran 
before. On the larger question of a loan to China to help 
her over her silver crisis it looks as though the wise plan 
of joint international action, in which Japan will be 
welcome to co-operaté if she chooses, would be adopted. 

* * * * 


The Doom of the Beet Subsidy 


It is to be hoped that the Government will have the 
courage to accept and act on the findings of the majority 
report of the Greene Committee on the Sugar Industry, 
which was published on Thursday. Forty million pounds 
of public money has so far been expended in stimulating 
the uneconomic production in this country of a com- 
modity with which the world is glutted to satiety. The 
subsidy was originally an emergency measure to enable 
the experiment of home production of beet sugar to be 
tried with some hope of success, but as so often happens, 
it has been continued for years till, as stated, the total 
so far handed over to growers and refiners exceeds 
£40,000,000. It is not surprising that the Greene Com- 
mittee ‘‘ are unable to find positive justification for the 
expenditure of a sum of several millions pounds per 
annum on an industry which has no reasonable prospects 
of ever becoming self-supporting, and on the production 
of a crop which, without that assistance, would, at present 
sugar prices, be practically valueless.” It is hard to see 
any answer to that. Mr. Cyril Lloyd, in a minority 
report, puts forward the old proposal of a levy on all 
sugar, to provide a fund to maintain the subsidy. Sucha 


plan is open to as grave objections as the present arrange- 
ment, 








Settling Families on the Land 

In a letter which appears on a later page Sir Perey 
Jackson calls attention to the immediate problems ¢ 
the Land Settlement Association, whose programme }y 
explained at a meeting at the House of Commons hy 
Tuesday. Mr. Malcolm Stewart’s gift of an estate 
Potton has enabled an immediate start to be made jy 
settling unemployed families on the land, and othe 
* colonies ” are to follow. The value of the work that 
is being done by the Association is two-fold. _ Fing 
it finds employment for men on the land. Secondly 
as an experiment, it will show how settlement on a mine 
larger scale can be profitably undertaken. The schenp 
is financed by a combination of voluntary gifts, pound. 
for-pound contributions by the Government, and simily 
contributions by the Commissioner for the Special Area 
when the settlers come from Durham or South Wal«, 
The great attraction of this scheme, which will commen 
itself to all who participate in it, is that its success is the 
preliminary to those far larger schemes of land settlement 
which must follow when experiment has demonstrate 
the best way of setting about the business. There may 
be more right ways than one. 


* * * * 


A National Planning Board 


The Departmental Committee on Garden Cities and 
Satellite Towns, appointed nearly four years ago, has at 
length issued its report. It recommends the establish. 
ment of a Planning Board, appointed by the Minister of 
Health, with a view to the co-ordination and direction of 
land-development schemes throughout the country, 
Much has happened since the Committee first met ; the 
slum-clearance schemes have been brought into being, 
and over-crowding measures projected ; the local author- 
ties have been charged with important new duties 
involving much building both outside towns and in; 
and ribbon development has become a still greater 
menace. The promised Bill on this subject. is still in 
the clouds. Never was the case so urgent for some unifying 
body which would co-ordinate new activities, and satisfy 
the needs of one area with due regard to the needs of 
others. The proposed Planning Board would advise and 
encourage, and not itself undertake development. It 
would be of little use unless generously staffed, and 
unless local authorities seeking approval for schemes were 
required to consult it in advance. Moreover, it would 
be necessary to make ample provision for a_ preliminary 
national survey. 


* * * 


Reform of the Lords 

Twice within the space of a week the House of Lords 
has debated measures affecting its own constitution or 
powers. Lord Rockley’s Bill was a very modest and 
innocuous one providing for the creation of a small 
number of life peers. Lord Rankeillour’s measure was 
a much more challenging one, seeking to increase the 
powers of the Upper House to maintain itself against the 
attacks of a hostile House of Commons. The more 
responsible spokesmen of the Conservative Party, in 
cluding Lord Hailsham and Lord Cecil, pointed out the 
impossibility of contemplating any increase of the powers 
of an unreformed House of Lords. Lord Rankeillour’s 
proposal was fantastic. It is doubtful if it would be 
feasible to confer greater powers on the Upper House 
than it now possesses even if Labour and Liberalism 
were as strongly represented as Conservatism ; _ the 
Commons must always retain ultimate supremacy. 
The chief obstacle to desirable reforms has lain in_ the 
fact that the dominant party in the Lords has always 
coupled reform with increased powers, 
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Experts Behind Scotland Yard 

Qin Wednesday the Metropolitan Police Laboratory for 
the scientific investigation of crime was opened at Hendon 
py the Home Secretary. The day before appeared Lord 
Trenchard’s annual report, in which he commented on 
the fact that while preventable crime has decreased, the 
sum total of indictable crime remained in 1934 at practi- 
cally the same figure as in 1933. This is not to say that 
there has been no improvement in police methods and in 
efficiency. Many successes have been achieved in many 
rtments of the service, notably by the Flying Squad 


depa Recounts 
cars fitted with wireless, which have distinguished them- 
glves in tracking down motor thieves. But the oppor- 


tunities for committing crime, especially theft, have 
oreatly increased, and the police are constantly engaged in 
devising new means of dealing with it. Provision for 
scientific investigation in a central laboratory was a 
necessary measure if the full resources of science are to be 
at the disposal of the Police. 

* * * * 


The Free Churches and War | 

The Presidential address at the Free Church Council 
meetings this week followed aptly on the address delivered 
before the Council by Mr. Baldwin on the previous 
evening on the condition of Europe. Dr. Norwood is 
well known as a vigorous pacifist, and though he declared 
he would put force behind law to prevent wanton 
anareay, his denunciation of the militarist State—this 
country, apparently, falling with others under that 
characterization—was uncompromising. The Churches, 
in his view, must repudiate war. The way out was the 
establishment of an impartial international tribunal, 
with its decisions enforced against ** the recalcitrant ~ 
by economic and financial sanctions, and with an inter- 
national air foree in the background to attack the armies 
and fleets that threatened the security of others. Dr. 
Norwood was described by one special correspondent as 
having the eyes of a mystic and the square jaw of a 
Crusader, and the passive resister and the sanction- 
wielder blended not always quite congruously in_ his 
address. But broadly, the President of the Free Church 
Council would seem to accept the doctrine of the Lambeth 
resolution which lays it down that the Churches can be 
called on to support no war except one undertaken in 
accordance with League of Nations’ principles. That at 
any rate may be regarded as the view of the Free Churches 
as a whole, as a resolution on peace and war adopted on 
Wednesday indicates. 

* * * * 


The Control of Camping Grounds 

The Camping and Open-Air Exhibition opened at the 
Imperial Institute last Monday affords further evidence, 
of which there is no lack of demonstration in all parts 
of Britain, of the popularity of organized camping. 
Thirty or forty years ago campers were usually 
persons who sought solitude. Now the majority 
seek one another’s company in established camping 
grounds. Their mode of life, under suitable conditions, 
is healthy ; the cost of a holiday is small. The local 
inhabitants of seaside resorts do not always welcome 
their presence, since they pay nothing to the hotels and 
boarding-houses. But some kind of regulation is neces- 
sary in the interests of sanitation and the amenities of 
the neighbourhood. Hence the new clauses introduced 
into the Bill promoted by the Rhyl Urban District 
Council, empowering the Council to make by-laws for 
the regulation of camps to secure cleanliness and order. 
The consent of the Council must also be obtained before 
land can be used as a camping-ground. The reasonable 
claims of the less gregarious camper are met by the clause 
Which defines camping ground as land * on which three 
or more movable dwellings are situate.” 









The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes : 
examination of Sir John Simon by the House of Commons, 
when, on Tuesday, he gave the results of the conversations 
abroad, was an impressive affair. It showed members 
of Parliament at their best—well-informed, determined 
to probe the truth and yet imbued with a deep sense of 
the restraint necessary in the public interest in these 
critical times. There was a strong demand in all parts 
of the House that there should be an early debate on the 
whole foreign situation and plain warnings were given 
that there must be no extensions of Great Britain’s com- 
mitments behind the back of the House of Commons. 
It was strange and very gratifying to recall that in none 
of the countries on the Foreign Office’s recent itinerary 
are the Foreign Secretaries subject to any similar popular 
control. Disappointment at the inability of Mr. Anthony 
Eden, owing to his unfortunate illness, to attend the 
meetings at Stresa is widespread, particularly as it 
means that there will be no representative there of the 
Conservative Party. The Prime Minister is from all 
accounts still an effective force in council and he and 
Sir John Simon have an unrivalled experience of inter- 
national conferences, but both of them are members of 
minority parties. Any proposal that our representatives 
bring back from Stresa would be far less likely to encounter 
serious opposition if the Conservative leader had taken 
his share in the negotiations. 

* * * * 


‘The cross- 


The fight over the India Bill has taken on a new liveli- 
ness this week. Mr. Churchill’s motion to report progress, 
following on ‘* the revelations ” of the Morning Post with 
regard to a communication from half a dozen Bengal Civil 
Servants, was accompanied by charges and counter- 
charges and angry retorts reminiscent of a pre-War debate. 
It is odd, however, that in spite of all these adventitious 
aids to the Diehard campaign from the Princes and the 
Indian Congress and now the Bengal Civil Service, and 
Mr. Churchill’s very astute exploitation of them, the 
opposition vote does not increase in the Division Lobby. 


Throughout two months of continuous debate, Mr. 
Churchill has not won a single recruit for his army. His 


spirits, however, are not in the least damped by this lack 
of success. Day after day he prophesies death and dam- 
nation, and does it with such engaging relish and with 
such a wealth of picturesque imagery that he keeps the 
House in a continuous ripple of laughter. As Sir Austen 
Chamberlain pointed out, Mr. Churchill has taken on the 
réle of Cassandra in these debates, but he plays it in so 
merry a spirit “ that he relieves us all from the fears which 
he tries to instil in our minds. No man could be so merry 
if he really believes all the disasters that he prophesies.”’ 
Mr. Churchill might have retorted that the reference to 
Cassandra was a little unfortunate, as her prophecies usually 
came true. * * * * 

The Member for Epping remains, however, convinced 
that he still has a fighting chance of destroying the Bill. 
He looks forward to another five months before it can 
become law and contends that much may happen in 
that time. Evenif the Bill reaches the Statute Book he 
believes that the situation may be so ugly that it will not 
be possible to put it into operation. I give the prize this 
week for repartee to Lord Eustace Percy. Mr. Churchill 
was insisting that the India Bill has already had 
lamentable effects on the recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service, when he was interrupted by laughter from Lord 
* What are vou laughing at?” he retorted. 
replied Lord Eustace, “ because there 


Eustace. 
* T was laughing,” 
has been no cxamination since the Bill was introduced, 
and the Right Honourable Gentleman’s claim is rather like 
the claim of a certain régime in a foreign country, that it 
had largely increased the birth-rate six months after it 
had come into power.” 
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DDRESSING the House of Commons on the eve 
of his departure for Stresa the Foreign Secretary 
emphasized the fact that he and the Prime Minister 
were going to that conference completely uncommitted 
and with their attitude unformulated. That rather 
cisquieting suggestion of a mind open almost to the 
point of vacancy fortunately finds its corrective in the 
speech delivered by Mr. Baldwin to the Free Church 
Council at Llandrindod Wells on Monday. For the 
Lord President on that occasion used language of the 
highest significance. ‘* This country,” he said, “ does 
not want war, and does not mean to have war, and if 
war can only be stopped by letting the aggressor know 
that war will not be permitted in Europe, this country 
will play her part, 1 am convinced, with the rest of 
Europe to see that no aggression shall take place.” 
It is obvious that Mr. Baldwin chose his words delibe- 
rately. No man, leader of a great party and member 
of a Cabinet on which the immense responsibility of 
proclaiming the national attitude on the European 
problem rests, could do otherwise. It is inconceivable 
that the Lord President’s view of Great Britain’s réle 
should differ from his colleagues’ view. It is incon- 
ceivable, therefore, that Mr. MacDonald and Sir John 
Simon can have gone to Stresa to say anything else 
than that Great Britain is ready to “ play her part with 
the rest of Europe to see that no aggression shall take 
place.” If that is said, and with the same uncom- 
promising clarity exhibited by Mr. Baldwin, the conference 
will have been brought in one sentence three parts of the 
way towards an agrecd conclusion. 

That the leader of the Conservative Party, and unless 
rumour is strangely mendacious the Prime Minister of 
tomorrow, should use such language and carry the great 
majority of men and women of all parties with him, is 
striking evidence of the distance which public opinion 
in this country has moved under the stern compulsion 
of events. Mr. Baldwin declares himself driven to the 
conclusion “that the last way we have of ensuring peace 
is by some means of collective security, and to that 
end. inside the League of Nations, the whole of Europe 
must get together to play its part, and devise the means 
by which this great end can be achieved.” It is the 
last way, and we may be right or wrong in having left 
it to the last. The instinct, at any rate, was natural. 
It would obviously have been better if Europe could 
have been trusted to keep the peace with no need for 
any instruments of restraint in the background. It 
might have been better for us in this country if we 
could have segregated ourselves from the problems of 
Europe altogether, confident that no consequences 
flowing from them could ever disturb our comfort. But 
we are in Europe whether we will or not. Its perils and 
jts problems are ours. And Mr. Baldwin is right beyond 
challenge when he lays it down that at the last we must 
recognize that nothing but collective security based 
on firm agreements worked out within the frame of 
the League of Nations can banish the danger of war 
from Europe—and from our own shores. 

But it is one thing to lay down that doctrine and 
another to work it out in present circumstances, as it 
falls to the diplomats at Stresa, and later at Geneva 
or elsewhere, todo. The problems are manifold. Europe 
is the immediate concern, but the League of Nations, 
like the British Empire, is world-wide. One task will 
obviously be to conclude arrangements giving to the 
States of Europe in particular a new confidence in the 
efficacy of these security provisions which under the 
League Covenant apply in theory to all States equally. 


STRESA AND AFTER 





There is the further task of co-ordinating with ANY gener.) 
European agreement those regional agreement. 
a Locarno Pact with its special air provisions, a Danubjgy 
Pact, an Eastern European Pact—on which particule, 
States have for their own purposes set special sto, 
And in the forefront of the whole discussion wil] stan 
Germany, absent from Stresa, absent from Geney, 
but the prime cause alike of the Stresa conference ial 
the meeting of the League Council that follows jt » 
Geneva on Monday. Nothing is gained by disguising thy 
fact that Germany is the one immediate problem, ‘1, 
say that is not to pillory her as an impending dangy 
or a potential aggressor. But her attitude and he 
demands are causing alarm to most of Europe, and th 
task of the statesmen at Stresa is to dispel the alam, 
to consider how far the demands are reasonable, ay 
to remove any obstacles which give Germany goo) 
cause for still severing herself from the councils of th 
States of Europe. “Germany is by common conse 
entitled to equality. She is by common consent entitle 
to justice. Neither she nor any other State is entitle 
to gain its ends, or try to gain them, by war. In th 
light of those theses Germany’s claims, as_ stated by 
Sir John Simon in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
may be examined with some profit. 



























What emerged from his recent interview with Her 
Hitler, said the Foreign Secretary, was that Germany 
claimed to possess all types of weapon possessed by 
other countries but would renounce what other countries 
renounced. There is nothing unreasonable there. Shy 
claimed, at sea, 35 per cent. of British tonnage. That 
cannot be considered unreasonable. Neither can the 
claim to air parity between Germany, France and Britain 
—unless some sinister significance is to be attributed to 
the proviso that Germany's figure may be driven higher 
by the size of the Soviet air force. In personnel on land 
the claim is for a maximum of 550,000 men. a hig) 
figure, which may be put forward as a useful datum- 
line for future disarmament discussions. For Her 
Hitler talks seriously about an agreement on amis 
limitation, and would accept, if other Powers did, per 
manent international supervision of her armaments. 
He is in favour of the Air Pact outlined in the Londo 
conversations of February. He would conclude bilatera! 
non-aggression pacts, but none embodying the princip! 
of mutual assistance. He mentioned among Germanys 
conditions for returning to the League that she must 1 
longer be Icft in the position of inferiority entailed, e.g. 
by the non-possession of colonies. On certain poiiits 
in this statement of claim Sir John Simon and Mr. Ede 
expressed strong disagreement, but there on the fae 
of it is nothing there that cannot be discussed in a quit 
reasonable spirit, as, when the time comes, it should 
be. 

But a great deal more than Germany’s protestation o! 
her pacific intentions and the moderation of her clain 
(Herr Hitler appears to have said nothing to Sir John 
Simon about Eastern Europe) will be needed to re-estab- 
lish confidence and a sense of security in Europe. 
Germany, moreover, is not the only problem, nor the 
situation of today the only question that matters. The 
business of Ministers at Stresa is to decide how Europe 
‘an be made safe against aggression in any quarter, a 
any time. They will not need to search far for the answet 
to that question, for it was supplied as long ago as 191%. 
The difficulties in the way of applying the League 
Covenant, and the responsibilities it lays on the principél 




























members of the League are not to be underrated. They 
are formidable, and in some aspects alarming. But 1 
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the experience of sixteen years no better road to security 
has been discovered than the League system, and in 
finding that the conclusion of the whole matter is collec- 
tive security through the League of Nations Mr. Baldwin 
is voicing 2 conviction which a majority of the House of 
Commons and of the country would today almost certainly 
endorse. A great deal remains to be discussed. The 
attitude of the United States, though no longer calculated 
to cause anxiety, is of manifest importance. There is 
something to be said for regional agreements, like 
Locarno in the West, and the Franco-Russian understand- 
ing just announced, within the general framework of 
the League. There must be no suggestion of a security 
pact aimed directly or indirectly at Germany—as there 
cannot be if the basis of any new agreement is the League 


of Nations, whose door is always open to Germany. It 
must be made clear (as it was, in specific language, at 
Locarno) that the extent to which a nation may be 
expected to co-operate in action against an aggressor 
must depend in part on its geographical situation. If, 
moreover, States that want new guarantees of security 
get them, they may reasonably be called on to make a new 
approach to the disarmament problem, and recognize the 
revision of treaties as—to put it at the lowest—an open 
question. Finally, there should, and need be, no new com- 
mitments for this country. Any new agreement would, 
like Locarno, be simply an interpretation of commitments 
already accepted in existing treaties. With our own 
delegates at Stresa more than any it lies to open a new 
and brighter chapter for Europe. 


JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 


LL over the country claborate preparations have 
been made for the celebration of the Jubilee, 
though in many places the plans still admit of modifica- 
tions or additions. The wishes of the King have been 
generally respected ; the local authorities are not often 
likely to exceed the limits of “ reasonable ” expenditure, 
and everywhere special attention is being paid to the 
needier sections of the community. In reviewing the 
many agencies through which the occasion will be cele- 
brated we shall find that the nation’s activities may be 
classified under five main heads—according as they are 
initiated or arranged by the State, by the local authorities, 
by the Churches, by employers in their business capacity, 
or by individuals cither acting through societies or by 
themselves. 

It has been left to the general sense of the community 
to determine what the exact purpose of the Jubilee is— 
and that, in turn, obviously determines the character the 
celebrations should assume. Broadly speaking, it has 
been interpreted as an occasion for a personal tribute to 
King George and for thanksgiving and rejoicing at the 
preservation of democratic monarchy in this country 
during a troubled epoch. First and last it seems to have 
been borne in mind that the Jubilee belongs to the same 
category of things as a birthday, and therefore is to be 
devoted in the main to pleasure—the pleasure of those who 
give and those who receive. Any scheme which loses 
sight of this essential conception of the Jubilee will be, 
so far as it does so, out of harmony with the spirit of the 
occasion. In these days of grim brooding over the 
economic and political plight of the world there is much 
to be said for the occasional public expression of a less 
grievous outlook on the world. But since pleasure is of 
many kinds—transitory or lasting, that of the giver or 
that of the receiver—the range of suitable Jubilee activi- 
ties will not be severely limited. 

The State, as an employer of labour, will take the lead 
in granting a full day’s holiday with pay to its employees ; 
and, since it pays the bill for the assistance of the able- 
bodied unemployed, will sanction the payment of an 
extra 2s. 6d. to those in receipt of relief. It will be 
manifestly concerned with ceremonial in, the metro- 
politan area on the grand scale, with the King himself, 
who on several days will perhaps be the most hard- 
worked person in the land, as the central figure. The 
Churches, too, will participate both at the centre and in the 
provinces. The local authorities are making their own 
separate arrangements, each in its own way. Their pr-» 
grammes include ceremonial processions, pageants, civic 
receptions, banquets, balls, fairs, fireworks and flood-light- 
ing of buildings; and in certain pleasure-resorts bonfires, 
regattas and carnivals. Such are among the more obvious 
outward signs of Festival in which all classes are expected 





to participate. But in every district the claims of the 
workers and of the poor have been specially considered 
Municipal employees will receive a full day’s holiday with 
pay. Glasgow was prompt in deciding in favour of addi 
tional relief. Jn Liverpool there will be various forms of 
entertainment for school-children, old people, disabled 
ex-servicemen «nd the blind. The London County 
Council will give extra holidays, and free entertainments 
for children. These are examples only. In almost every 
town, big or small, provision of one kind or another has 
been made to enable members of the poorer classes 
to spend an enjoyable day in celebration of the 
Jubilee. 

Largesse, it will be seen, public as well as private, 
plays a considerable part in these proceedings. If the 
State figures more prominently in the bestowal of bread 
and circuses than in festivals of earlier times, this must 
be attributed to the fact that the State has become 
more and more the channel for organized social activities 
of all kinds; it has become, nationally and locally, the 
successor of the lords of the manors. If momentary 
entertainment alone were aimed at, there would be 
ground for criticism. But all serious persons—and 
among them the King himself and the Prince of Wales 
—have felt that it would be wrong to Ict such an oppor- 
tunity pass without securing from it benefits which 
would be of lasting value. First among the objects 
which claim support is the Jubilee Trust itself, whose 
funds will be devoted to the assistance of associations 
working for the welfare of young people between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen. But this scheme, though it 
deserves universal support. will not, and should not, 
exhaust all the activities that will be brought into play 
by the Jubilee. Many of the local authorities are wisely 
turning their attention directly or indirectly to memorial 
schemes of permanent worth; and voluntary local effort 
ought to be enlisted in the interest of plans which will 
create or preserve amenities. 

Thus Nafferton in East Yorkshire has decided to con- 
struct a bathing pool for children, and in Norfolk somebody 
conceived and secured assent to the delightful proposal to 
plant one hundred trees at Cromer. An_ individual 
example which might well be followed is that of a gift of a 
motor life-boat to the Royal National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion. It is to be hoped that many local authorities and 
many individuals will pay attention to the advice of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. In urging 
that local schemes in celebration of the Jubilee should be 
directed to the creation of permanent values, they ask 
that official and private bodies and individuals should 
take their various parts in providing recreation grounds, 
in preserving open spaces and view-points, in planting 
trees, in establishing bird sanctuaries, in keeping foot-paths 
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open or, in the case of landlords, dedicating them to the 
public. Nor should the claims of the Shakespeare 
National Theatre be forgotten. The object of the fund 
which Lord Lytton’s committee is raising is to provide a 
permanent home in the capital of the Empire at which the 
best possible repertory company can continuously pro- 
duce good plays under the best conditions. 

The Jubilee provides unique opportunities of turning the 
good will which is released at this season to the promotion 
of objects which will be of lasting value to the country. 


SSS 


Each locality has its own special needs, and to thei 
satisfaction local effort should be first directed, The 
pleasure of millions on the one day will be something 
but it would be wasteful of the vigour that will be gene. 
ated to let it exhaust itself on the enjoyment of th 
moment. It is therefore desirable that whenever gy 
scheme, local or national, is being considered with a viey 
to the Jubilee celebrations, at least an equal amount of 
‘attention should be given to some subsidiary proposg| 
having for its object a memorial of permanent benefit, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a serious matter that both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Eden should have been absent from the prolonged 

and all-important Cabinet meeting on Monday. In 
the case of Mr. Eden there was, of course, no help for it 
(1 am afraid he is more seriously overstrained than the 
papers have indicated), and it may well be argued that 
by the spéech he delivered that evening to the Free 
Chureh Council Mr. Baldwin was doing even better 
service than he could in discussion with his Cabinet 
colleagues—who presumably are quite familiar with 


his views. Possibly. It all depends on what the 
Cabinet decided, which has not been disclosed as 
I write. But there are notoriously two parties in 


the Cabinet—as there well may be—one favouring a larger 
acceptance of responsibility by this country than the 
other. Mr. Eden, especially after his eastern journey, 
may be assumed to be of the progressive section, and it 
is therefore particularly unfortunate that he was not 
in the Cabinet room to state his case. He was in fact 
more needed there than at Stresa. 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin is more needed at Stresa. For all the 
general acceptance of a National Government, it is mere 
affectation to assume that parties are obliterated, and 
for this country to have at what is perhaps the most 
important international conference since 1919 no repre- 
sentative of the party which holds 75 per cent. of the 
scats in the House of Commons is, to put it at the 
lowest, unfortunate. Sir Robert Vansittart’s inclusion 
in the Stresa delegation is significant, for it is an almost 
unbroken rule that the Foreign Minister and the 
Permanent Under-Secretary shall not be out of the 
country at the same time—though Lord Curzon and 
Sir Eyre Crowe were both abroad for a few days at the 
beginning of 1923. Sir Robert may be assumed to be, 
like Mr. Baldwin and Mr, Eden, a convinced believer in 
ea “ Security through the League ” policy. 

* * * * 

A good deal has been heard of Father Coughlin, America’s 
radio priest, lately, particularly since he was given credit 
for securing the defeat of the proposal for America’s 
entry into the World Court by one of his famous Sunday- 
afternoon radio talks. That, I believe, was not actually 
the case, for a private roll-call of the Senate taken on the 
Friday—two days bcfore Father Coughlin’s address— 
showed that there were already enough Senators against 
the proposal to prevent the two-thirds majority necessary 
for its adoption from being secured. But what is interest- 
ing about Father Coughlin’s talks is the finance of them. 
Time on the air in America, where all the broadcasting is 
commercial, is, of course, bought, and Father Coughlin’s 
hour (which includes one or two hymns and sacred music, 
for the speaker is, after all, a Roman Catholic priest) 
costs 8,000 dollars a time. Where does that come from ? 
It comes from individual subscriptions, mostly of a dollar 
each, given in aid of the National League for Socia) Justice, 
which Father Coughlin has founded to further his general 
attack on existing moneyed interests, and his scheme for 
a national bank and ancillary projects. 





The judgement given by the Bow Street magistrate 
on Monday on crossword competitions is very interesting, 
and it is to be noted that he may be asked to state g 
case with a view to an appeal. The question was whether 
such competitions were a violation of the recent Betting 
and Lotteries Act, in that “ success did not depend to 4 
substantial degree on the exercise of skill.” In- most such 
competitions both skill and chance figure. Skill may 
be undoubtedly required to achieve the right solution, 
but usually there are several right solutions and the 
winner has to be picked at random. Then there is the 
question of “ alternatives.” For example, the name of a 
fish which cross-clues show to be **CKEREL, but 
with no indication as to the first two letters must obviously 
be Mackerel. Only it happened (in a case I remember) to 
be Pickerel. Is that skill or chance? Anyhow, the 
magistrate ruled on the general question that not only 
skill but ‘* substantial skill ” was involved in the solution 
of the actual competitions in question, and the prosecution 
failed. But the case, as I say, may go further. 


* *” * * 


The case of the woman driver at Birmingham who 
ran down a man and killed him because her eyes were 
glued on the speedometer conveys a very necessary 
warning. Every driver, I suppose, in a 380-mile limit 
tries to keep one eye on the speedometer and one on the 
road, though the latter is often distracted by the numerous 
signs to be noted on the edge of the pavement (if there 
is one). Human optical faculties were not designed for 
such multiple and simultaneous activity, and there is a 
very real danger lest accidents be actually invited by 
well-intentioned attempts to avoid them. An experienced 
driver can no doubt judge, without constantly watching 
his speedometer, when he is doing about 380 miles an 
hour, but not all drivers are experienced, and no one, 
whether he is or not, is disposed to run much risk after 
warnings that the police will be on him if they find 
him doing 31. 

* * * * 


My suggestion last week that Truro was the scene of 
Mr. Hugh Walpole’s novel The Cathedral has produced a 
counter suggestion that T'he Cathedral is in fact based 
on Durham. I believe it is based on both, but I men- 
tioned only Truro because I happened to be writing about 
that city in another connexion. I understand, indeed, 
that Edinburgh made some contribution to the novel too. 

* * * * 
The Trying Days of 1918 

“ Only through the complete renunciation of Christianity 
will the German people achieve the unity which it needs 
and which would have saved it in the trying days of 
1918.”—General Ludendorff last Sunday. 

“‘ Ludendorff’s complete collapse at the end of the 
War was one of the tragic sensations of the time. After 


demanding an unconditional armistice, when the armistice 

was actually granted he abandoned his country and fled 

to Sweden.” —Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol, XIV, p. 471, 
JANUS. 
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SPECULATION—PEPPER AND PROPER 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


HE Senior Official Receiver has been as prompt 
and thorough in his investigation of the pepper 
crash as Mr. Runciman promised he would be. His 
remarks at the statutory meeting of creditors of James 
and Shakspeare, Ltd., almost complete the sordid 
story of the “ corner”? that failed. The details of the 
story are not of very general interest. The firm of 
James and Shakspeare, Ltd., was not the originator of 
the pepper speculation. It was brought in, at a com- 
paratively late stage in the proceedings, to take over, 
with the aid of money raised from the public by an issue 
of capital, the speculative commitments in shellac of a 
firm called Williams Henry and Co., which was finding 
the burden of financing those commitments too heavy. 
Later on, as the result of a complicated series of trans- 
actions, this shellac position was transferred to the 
strong hands of a sub-subsidiary of the powerful Tobacco 
Securities Trust Co., Ltd., while James and Shakspeare 
“had forced upon it, without any visible means of meeting 
its obligations ” (the Official Receiver’s words) the pepper 
commitments of the pool which had been buying enormous 
stocks of that commodity. ‘ Shellac,” says the Official 
Receiver, ““ was once more saved.” But pepper was 
not, nor was the money which the shareholders of James 
and Shakspeare had subscribed only five months before. 
it seems remarkable that the one public company of 
those concerned should have been the one which 
had “ forced upon it ” the fatal duty of paying for a mass 
of pepper which it was impossible to sell. Mr. William 
Shakspeare was one of the founders of the firm, but its 
shareholders may think the apposite comment on their 
plight is to be found not in the works of his namesake 
but in words spoken on another immortal occasion when 
there was “ certainly too much pepper in that soup ’— 
“*Here, you may nurse it a bit, if you like!’ said the 
Duchess to Alice, flinging the baby at her as she spoke.” 
The pepper speculators can safely be left to the Official 
Receiver. But there are several other matters of more 
general interest on which the public will want satisfaction. 
Take, for instance, the question of shellac. The same 
sort of speculation, with the same predatory object, 
appears to have been going on in shellac as in pepper. 
The only difference is that shellac has been “ saved ” by 
the intervention of powerful financial interests—surely 
not sufficient ground for protecting the shellac speculators 
from public enquiry. Indeed, the very fact that it was 
apparently necessary to “save” shellac, while pepper 
could be left to its fate, increases the need for a searching 
investigation. 

Secondly, there is the whole question of speculation 
in the commodity markets. How is it that such clearly 
anti-social operations are possible? Is not the organiza- 
tion of the City of London to blame for permitting such 
things to happen? What can be done to prevent any 
recurrence of such commercial piracy ? These are the 
sort of questions which immediately suggest themselves 
to the ordinary member of the public. 

There is no doubt that the pepper speculation could 
not have been carried on so long but for the rather 
loose organization of the produce markets in Mincing 
Lane. Most of the markets of the City have regular 
settlement dates, when transactions must be completed. 
The Stock Exchange settlement, for example, occurs 
every fortnight, when all securities bought during the 
fortnight must be paid for. But in many of the Mincing 


Lane commodity markets there are no regular settlements, 
and Mr. Runciman has suggested that their absence is 
partly to blame for what happened. 

A settlement is not, however, an absolute bar 
to speculation, for a speculator who is able to borrow 
enough money to finance his purchases can meet his 
obligations at the settlement. But it does have the 
advantage of bringing to bear the judgement of an outside 
party—the lender. If the pepper pool had been forced, 
within a fortnight of every purchase, to convince a bank 
or finance company of the soundness of its operations, 
the whole business might have collapsed quite early. 
But the shellac speculation, for which finance has been 
found, would apparently have been able to surmount 
this obstacle. Mincing Lane has perhaps the weakest 
organization of London’s markets, but it is by no means 
the only place in London where improper speculation 
is known. 

The man in the street finds it difficult to see any good 
in speculation. But it has some merits nevertheless. 
The professional speculator—the man who applies his 
specialized knowledge to the purpose of operating in a 
particular market year in, year out—may be said to 
perform three services for the community. In the first 
place, he “ makes a market”: the fact that there is a 
large volume of speculative trading in, say, the Liverpool 
cotton market enables the cotton grower or the cotton 
spinner to be sure of selling or buying his cotton 
instantly whenever he wishes. Secondly, the speculator 
prevents a temporary shortage of supplies or a sudden 
increase in demand from running the price up unduly, 
for if the conditions which have produced the rise in 
prices are temporary, there is.an obvious speculative 
profit to be made by selling. On balance, speculation 
probably prevents more fluctuations of price than it 
causes, And thirdly, by assuming the risks of price 
fluctuations, the speculator enables other persons to 
avoid those risks. Owing to the existence of the 
Liverpool market, the cotton spinner can buy or sell 
** forward” and protect himself against changes in the 
price of cotton during the period that elapses between his 
purchase of raw cotton and his sale of cotton yarn. It 
may well be that the speculator exacts too heavy a price 
for the services he renders, but that should not blind us 
to the fact that his services are of great assistance to 
industry and trade. 

But these are the virtues of the regular, professional, 
informed speculator. The amateur who blunders into a 
market he does not know, armed with information which 
is inaccurate and inspired by merely predatory motives, 
always does harm—usually to himself and invariably to 
the community. The problem is to prohibit him while 
still leaving the field open for “ proper” speculation. 
But that is far easier said than done. The distinction 
between proper and improper speculation is partly a 
matter of motive, partly a matter of the correctness of 
the forecast on which the speculation is based. Motive 
is inscrutable, and no forecast can be proved incorrect 
while it is still a forecast. Licensing has been suggested. 
But in most markets brokers are already virtually licensed 
by the conditions and guarantees attaching to member- 
ship. Brokers might perhaps exercise rather more dis- 
cretion in accepting or refusing business, but the com- 
munity can hardly hold them responsible for distinguishing 
between proper and improper speculation when the com- 
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munity itself is unable to define the distinction; and the 
broker is already subject to the powerful sanction of 
being liable for his clients’ engagements in case of 
default. 

It may be that some future Government will find the 
commercial touchstone which will infallibly distinguish 
good from’bad. But in the meantime the community 
has only one safeguard. When a clear case of com- 
‘mercial brigandage is exposed, the public must demand 


THE KING AND HIS 


By E. F. 


HE East India Company had been granted their Charter 
by Queen Elizabeth on the last day of the sixteenth 
century, but it was not till after the Mutiny, in 1858, 
that India passed under the direct control of the Crown 
with a Secretary of State and a Council to direct its 
affairs and a Viceroy to represent the Sovereign. Lord 
Derby, as Prime Minister, wrote the draft of the Royal 
Proclamation to the people of India, but it was a hectoring 
and peremptory document, and the Queen sent it back to 
him with criticisms in which we can trace the hand of the 
Prince Consort. ‘‘ Such a document,” she wrote, “* should 
breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence and religious 
toleration, and point out the privilege the Indians will 
receive in being placed on an equality with the subjects 
of the British Crown.” And this wise and protective 
tone was adopted. A suggestion was made that the 
Queen should add to her style the title “‘ Empress of 
India,” but for the present that was shelved. 

For the next seventeen years she took very little per- 
sonal interest in the dominion, until Disraeli proposed 
that the Prince of Wales should visit India, and this want 
of interest was manifest in the numerous objections she 
made to the scheme. But the Prince was eager to go; 
she yielded, and from India being indifferent to her, it 
became of absorbing interest. Bombay was buntinged 
with gratifying allusions to her: ‘‘ How is your Royal 
Mamma?” ... “ Tell Mamma we are happy ” adorned 
the streets. Such a mission just suited the Prince: he 
stayed with native rulers, he talked with their Ministers 
and was astonished to find how excellently they spoke 
English, and the Raj, which to the native mind had con- 
noted a remote inexorable power, administered by rather 
brusque officials, took on a new aspect altogether. The 
Queen eagerly responded: she revived again the aban- 
doned project, and at her instance Disraeli introduced 
the Royal Titles Bill, which made her Empress of India. 
She delighted in her new dignity : India became glamorous 
to her and to the end of her Jife it kindled her imagination. 
She had Indian attendants about her from whom she took 
lessons in Hindustani, and proudly fired off a few sentences 
in their native tongue to Maharajahs visiting her at 
Windsor. 

King Edward never set foot in his Empire again, but 
was keen that his son should ; and in 1905 he went there 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales. There had just 
been raging a pitched battle between the Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, and Kitchener, Commander-in-chief of the forces 
in India. Lord Curzon’s regal conception of Viceroyalty 
demanded a control which Kitchener, who was responsible 
to the Government for the efficiency of the Indian Army, 
could not tolerate. The India Office took his view, the 
King approved, and Lord Curzon resigned, being succeeded 
by Lord Minto. This change took place during the Prince 
and Princess’s tour. All went well and magnificently with 
Durbars and Reviews, and the native conceptions of the 
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to know the name of every person guiltily implicate 
and ensure that none of them is ever again allowed to 
engage in business on any organized market. It May 
be difficult to tell just where white leaves off and black 
begins. But when black clearly declares itself it is only 
right that it should be placed on the black list, That, 
and not any instinct of muckraking, is the justification 
ior the hope that the pepper business, and all its ramifica; 
tions, will be probed to the bottom. 








REIGN: VII. INDIA 


BENSON 


benignant Raj was quickened again, though there had been 
fears that in Bengal Mr. Ghandi might proclaim a boycott 
of the Royal festivities. The main effect of the tour in 
the Prince’s mind was that he must return to India 
should he ever be the Emperor thereof. Never before 
had any English Sovereign dreamed of undertaking s0 
far a journey: all King Edward’s travels were suburban 
in comparison. But King George summed up his senti- 
ments in a very simple sentence : “* When one has a large 
Empire, one ought to see it and know it and its 
Governors.” 

He announced his intention when he opened Parliament 
in the spring of 1911. Somewhat in the manner of 
George IV, who, after his Coronation in England, crossed 
over to Hanover for a second ceremony, his idea was to 
hold a Coronation Durbar in person at Delhi, at which 
should be read again to his Indian subjects the Pro- 
clamation that had been made at Westminster. This 
idea seems to have been entirely his own, and its fulfil- 
ment would, so to speak, establish his identity to his 
Indian subjects in the most vivid light. Once more the 
Queen, who, in spite of her deadly detestation of the sea, 
had accompanied her husband in all his voyages to the 
Colonies was with him, and in November, 1911, they set 
off in the new ship ‘ Medina’ of the P. and O. line. The 
Queen’s eldest brother, the Duke of Teck, was the King’s 
aide-de-camp: there was a full tale of Court officials, a 
historian to record, an artist to illustrate, a harassed 
individual of uncertain status (was he “ staff” or was he 
menial ?) in charge of a safe of Regalia, and a cowman 
from Windsor, who had never set eyes on the sea before, 
and who was one of the few who was not prostrated by 
the unquiet Bay, to tend three Royal Alderneys who 
were. Never was there a more democratic and informal 
party: the King found leisure to read, and told funny 
stories ; there were games and gymkhanas at which the 
Queen gave away the prizes, and she sat signing photo- 
graphs of herself for distribution in India, while the 
official artist sketched her. 

The King was sorry when the quiet voyage was over, 
and pomp and circumstance began: Lord Curzon with 
his genius for detail, combined with magnificence, would 
have ordered some things more nobly. The wretched 
custodian of regalia was forgotten, and he had to take 
the jewels from the station outside Delhi to the Royal 
camp inacab. At the State entry the King rode a horse 
and not an elephant, no Royal standard preceded him, 
and he was so closely surrounded by equerries and 
eclipsed by his pith-helmet that most of the crowd were 
not aware he was there. Then, on the morning of the 
Coronation Durbar, it was found that the State umbrellas 
carried by two veteran chuprassis in the dickey behind 
the Royal barouche were so ponderous that their ancicnt 
muscles could not hold them up in that position, and an 
awning supported on bamboo canes wrapped with cheap 
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a 
tinsel had to be erected over the carriage; it wobbled 
frightfully, but luckily did not collapse over the 
sovereigns. Then, when they had received the homage 
of India, there came a tremendous surprise, for the King 
drew out a slip of paper and, reading from it, announced 
that the capital of India, by his Royal will, was trans- 
ferred from Caleutta to Delhi. The secret had been 
‘ealously guarded ; even Lord Curzon, who six years 
hefore had been Viceroy, had not been informed, far less 
consulted. Naturally he resented this, for it upset much 
of his work in India, nor was the change popular. with 
the natives. Delhi was of ill-fame to their superstitious 
minds as the seat of Government, for of how many. 
dethroned dynasties had it not seen the fall? It is 
possible that this sudden and rather unwelcome announce- 
ment was responsible for some of the secret ferment that 
led to the bomb outrage two years later, which nearly 
cost the Viceroy his life, as he made his State progress 
through the streets of Delhi. 

But next day came a_ very splendid function, 
equally unexpected, which went home to the heart of 
India. ‘There was a huge fair on the flat land between 
the city and the river, where the whole populace kept 
holiday with shows and races. Suddenly the King and 
Queen, robed and crowned, stepped out on to the marble 
balcony of the Mogul Fort overlooking the plain, and sat 
there on two thrones to show themselves to their people. 
All afternoon, till sunset, the saluting crowds, wild with 


enthusiasm, streamed by: here was the Raj incarnate 
robed and diademed and throned high on the gleaming 
pavilion where of old the Mogul Emperors had sat to 
receive the homage of India. Of all the pageants of that 
week that to them was supreme in significance. 

An Investiture of the ‘ Star of India” followed: the 
Order had been instituted by Queen Victoria, and the 
first to receive it were the native Princes who had been 
loyal in the Mutiny. Tonight, the first to receive it 
from the hands of the King was the Queen herself, 
kneeling before him. In the middle of the ceremony a 
cry of “ Fire ” was raised from close outside the Shamiana, 
alarm whistles sounded, and the brilliant clusters of 
electric light flickered and burned low. People sprang 
to their feet, and for a moment it looked as if there might 
be a panic and a rush for the doors. Then the lights 
blazed up again, and it was seen that neither the King 
nor Queen had stirred: he finished pinning on the Star 
of the recipient of the Order, she, already invested, sat 
motionless and smiling by his side. Not many yards 
away outside, an electric wire had fused in the tent of 
Lord Crewe’s secretary, and in ten minutes it had been 
burned out. 

The tour finished with more festivities at Calcutta, 
and on January 10th, 1912, the Medina started on her home- 
ward voyage from Bombay: two years and a_ half 
later the thronged troopships of the Indian Army were 
leaving for the battlefields of the Great War. 


WILL OXFORD EVER WIN? 


By E. E. D. TOMLIN (No. 3 in the Oxford Boat) 


S we stepped ashore from the water-logged Oxford 
A Boat last Saturday afternoon, a thought similar to 
that which prompted a reporter to write, “* Cambridge — 
as usual,” must have flashed through the minds of many 
of those who stood watching us, the twelfth Oxford Crew 
in succession to pass the post at Mortlake after our Light 
Blue rivals. And if this train of thought became to some 
more than just a passing consideration, the inevitable 
question must surely at one moment have presented itself 
and made them ask, ‘* Will Oxford ever win?” And I 
think the emphasis was on the “ ever.” 

Many people tend by nature to be over-sanguine, but 
of one thing Tam convinced beyond all suspicion of being 
merely optimistic, and that is that Oxford’s disappointing 
performance in this year’s race is of very little value as an 
indication of the condition of rowing on the Isis at the 
present time. Had I made such a statement three years 
ago, [ should have feared contradiction : this year I need 
have no such qualms. Because Oxford failed to reach 
the “ Ship” at Mortlake before Cambridge this year, it 
does not by any means follow, as many are too willing to 
helieve, that her traditional position as guardian of much 
that is good, and more that is orthodox, in rowing has at 
length gone into a decline. Far from it. I do not, of 
course, pretend that the better crew lost, but I do claim 
that the losing crew was much better than it looked, 
Cambridge won the toss, and we naturally had the 
worse station, and shipped a lot of water in the first half- 
mile. To carry that dead-weight for a four-mile race 
makes a considerable difference. While no one will deny 
that to win the Boat Race is of more value in keeping 
up the prestige of either of the two Universities con- 
cerned than the less spectacular successes of individual 
Colleges, a winning Crew cannot normally be sent to the 
start at Putney unless that background of successful 
college rowing has already been in existence on the home 





waters for some time. So when Mr. M. H. Mosley made 
plain his intention, as President of the Oxford University 
Boat Club, of inviting Mr. Haig Thomas, and Mr. F. J. 
Escombe, two of the most famous Cambridge Coaches, 
and Mr. Kenneth Payne, the late President at Cambridge, 
to take charge of his University Crew, it was felt to be 
fortunate, to say the least. It is no new thing for Oxford 
to be coached by a Cambridge man—Brigadier Gibbon 
had effected a wonderful improvement in rowing on the 
Isis in the two years immediately preceding—but to 
secure the very men who had been so largely responsible 
for the remarkable run of Cambridge Boat Race victories 
made one feel that now the tide of misfortune would surely 
turn. 

It has already turned. Yes, but what about the Boat 
Race ? Of all prizes, success in rowing is one of the most 
fickle. To the outsider, such famous coaches as Mr. 
Haig Thomas and Mr. Escombe seemed virtually to have 
assured, by their advent in the Dark Blue camp, the 
immediate revival of rowing at Oxford, culminating in a 
winning Boat Race Crew. It is particularly unfortunate 
that the promise of success which we all so eagerly 
cherished has not been fulfilled this year ; but to anyone 
who has an intimate knowledge of the general conditions 
of Oxford, as compared with Cambridge, rowing, the 
position becomes clear. It is no exaggeration to say that 
it takes years of concentrated effort on the part of coach 
and pupil to make some men into even moderately good 
oarsmen ; and it is here that Oxford has of late years 
fallen short of the ideal. She does not lack material 
she still lacks adequate opportunities to exploit that 
material to the full. 

But we, in Oxford, are in a position to see the eagerly- 
awaited revival of rowing there taking place before our 
eyes. The fact that half the oarsmen in Mr. Kenneth 
Payne’s record-breaking Leander Crew at Henley last 
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summer were Oxford men should not be forgotten by 
those who imagine they see decline settling like a mist on 
the waters of the Isis. That crew beat the best that 
Metropolitan oarsmanship could bring against it; its 
coach, Mr. Haig Thomas, is now the guiding spirit at 
Oxford. Again, one of the greatest arguments brought 
to bear against Oxford has been the fact that every year, 
recently, there has been held, on the Cam, a long-distance 
““ Head of the River Race,” which had no counterpart 
either for distance or popularity on the Isis. It is an 
argument no longer. Largely through the enthusiasm 
of the President, and Mr. A. N. Pazolt, who presented 
the Cup, a Long Distance race took place near Oxford 
in December, and the general enthusiasm there displayed 
gives it every prospect of becoming one of the more 
important permanent features of the year’s routine. . In 
addition, Mr. Mosley’s Presidency has seen the intro- 
duction of two other races hitherto unknown at Oxford ; 
the ** Junior Pairs,” and “* New College Sculls.” Finally, 
considerable agitation has been going on for some months 
for the erection of adequate boathouses and other accom- 
modation, which at Cambridge have been taken for 
granted for years, but for lack of which, Oxford has as 
surely. suffered. Plans have already been drawn up, and 
when certain immediate difficulties have been overcome, 
the Oxford College Boat House, at present non-existent, 
should become an accomplished fact. The benefit to 
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rowing in general from such a step can best be gauge 
by those who see for themselves the difficulties under 
which men at Oxford have, in this respect, laboured $0 
long. 

That so remarkable a change in the outlook of th 
sport in Oxford should not have rewarded the untiring 
efforts of the President with his, and our, ambition, g 
Boat Race win, is very unfortunate indeed. But in th 
next few years—I would even say months—we cannot 
help but see the beneficial results of this work in Oxford, 
The first signs should become apparent at Henley this 
summer, for the success that Mr. Nisbet and Mr. Rew haye 
achieved with this year’s Cambridge Crew, will undoubt. 
edly. bring the Metropolitan ideal of oarsmanship into 
even greater prominence on the Cam than it at present 
enjoys; and a desperate battle of styles is likely to 
ensue over the great Regatta Course with the Oxford 
tradition backed by Mr. Haig Thomas and Mr. Kenneth 
Payne definitely on the aggressive. It is too soon yet to 
talk of Oxford entries for Henley, but I shall be surprised 
if they do not show an increase this year. 

A rowing man of my acquaintance once described 
Oxford as the home of “ last courses *’—whether this 
is true or not, I am quite certain that this last course 
on which Oxford has embarked is likely to turn the tide of 
Cambridge successes before many more oars have been 
hung up for good. 


AUTARCHY, FRENCH AND BRITISH 


By W. L. MIDDLETON 


T seems now to be pretty generally recognized in 
England that there are limits beyond which the 
economic self-devolopment so optimistically begun m 
1931 cannot go. If one looks at the British situation 
from the standpoint of an observer in France, the very 
model of a self-contained country, one gets a curiously 
interesting view of the limits. 

Broadly, what the policy of economic nationalism has 
done so far is to stabilize the situation on the basis of 
a quasi-permanent unemployment of about two millions 
placed on the Budget. A considerable part of the 
revenue required to meet the cost has been obtainable 
because production for the home market, protected by 
the tariff, has expanded, thus increasing taxable profits 
and income. So much may be set down to the credit 
of autarchy. 

New turn to France, where depression is acute. The 
total number of unemployed persons is certainly much 
greater than the 500,000 who are receiving relief from 
public funds. The funds are local and are not every- 
where set up. In February of last year the popula- 
tion of the communes in which relief funds were operating 
amounted to 23,000,000, whereas the total population 
of France is nearly 42,000,000. It is impossible to 
estimate the extent of unemployment with confidence, 
but the true figure must be over 1,000,000 and may 
be 1,500,000 or more. Nor do the statistics of total 
employment completely represent the severity of economic 
depression. Other factors must be taken into account. 
In the last few years some hundreds of thousands of 
foreign work-people have returned to their own countries, 
voluntarily or involuntarily. A considerable amount 
of total unemployment has, moreover, been avoided by 
the widespread adoption of short-time working. 

In face of this serious situation France has no doubt 
given full consideration to the various possible remedies. 
But the Flandin Government appears to have ruled out 





as impracticable the simple plan of accepting a certain 
amount of unemployment as quasi-permanent and putting 
the unemployed regularly on the Budget for an indefinite 
period. France, self-contained France, cannot imitate 
the British policy. And one reason why she cannot do so 
is precisely that she is virtually a self-contained country. 

There are, of course, other reasons. The cost to the 
State would be considerable. At present the grants 
from official funds are estimated to amount to about 
150 or 160 million franes a month, the burden of which 
is shared between the State nd the local authorities. 
If unemployment grants were administered on a national 
basis and all qualified persons took advantage of them 
the amount required from the State would be more. 
It is also an objection to the plan that unemployment 
in France has not yet settled to a steady level and it 
would therefore be difficult to determine in advance 
how much to budget for. But the most. significant 
objection is the difficulty of finding the money as Great 
Britain has been able to find it, by intensifying home 
production for the home market. 

In a recent speech, which on this point has received 
Jess attention than it deserves, M. Flandin frankly 
explained the inability of the French to imitate the 
British ‘ solution.” To find the revenue needed for 
unemployment grants, said the French Prime Minister, 


‘“ England disposed of a means which we have not got, and she has 
found that means, it must be said, partly at the expense of the 
foreigner, by that Protectionist wall which she has raised, which has 
allowed her to re-create on her own territory activities which have 
assured her of resources compensating this definite incorporation 
of unemployment in the Budget. . . . As far as tariff Protectionism 
is concerned—autarchy, to use the fashionable word—we no longer 
have the resources which England had a few years ago in her own 
case. France has long been a country which is nearly self-sufticing.” 


Evidently, the resource which England had a few 
years ago, and which France has not got, is the possi- 
bility of imposing a Protectionist tariff where none existed 
before. That is to say—though M. Flandin did not say 
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jt-it is an advantage which England possessed as a 
Free Trade country. If M. Flandin is right, other 
inferences are permissible, | Is it not fair to suppose 
that this resource of ours will ultimately exhaust its 
virtue? It continues to be effective just so long as the 
home market remains elastic and can consume increasing 
quantities of British products. But saturation-point will 
one day be reached and the process of self-development 
will have attained its limit. M. Flandin implies that, as 
far as France is concerned, the home market cannot be 
expanded on the necessary scale by keeping out the 
foreigner, because the foreigner is already so largely ex- 
cluded. In our own case, as industry and trade adapt 
themselves to the Protective régime—as we become 
more nearly self-sufficing—the time will come when we 
shall be as impotent as France to meet the cost of unem- 
ployment by further appeal to the tariff. 

Regarded in this way, the operation of self-develop- 
ment performed in the last few years surely reveals its 
It may be represented as a sort of realiza- 
England as a 


true nature. 
tion of some of the assets of Free Trade. 





“ going concern ”’ is, or was, largely an exporting country, 
Under Free Trade her whole economy was designed to 
favour exchange. A fraction of the home market which 
was thus opened to imports constituted, in some sense, 
a reserve which she could, if necessity arose, appropriate 
to her own use by closing the door against the foreigner. 
She has taken that step. She has reserved a great part 
of the home market for home producers. Trade has 
been stimulated. The Budget shows a surplus. Against 
the visible profits of self-development, however, we shall 
almost certainly have to set a loss of exporting power. 
Within the limits imposed on the operation of self- 
development England is still a going concern, but not 
on the old basis as an exporting country. 

It is an essential characteristic of the whole operation 
that, as the French example shows, it cannot be repeated 
indefinitely. Its real efficacy consists, not in the mere 
increase of existing customs duties, but in the transition 
from no-tariff to tariff. The grand move can be made 
only once—unless, indeed, we return to Free Trade and 
build up our reserve again. 


YOUTH, DISCIPLINE AND PEACE 


By G. C. B. COTTERELL 


ASSIONATELY rages the sporadic guerilla between 
the pacific detractors of the Officers Training Corps 
and its bellicose supporters ; between those who would 
inoculate the young of the public school against all 
militaristic virus and their opponents, who declare that 
to spare the squad is to spoil the child. Certainly there 
is much to be said on both sides. Most of the arguments 
are perfectly rational and cogent. No need to list them 
here. It is only necessary to point out that all mere 
arguments on such questions can never be settled. For 
the proof of such puddings is in the eating, after all ; and 
when the eating is done there is nothing left to argue 
about. 

This is certainly the case with Cadet Corps. 
the time when there was not only no such thing, but also 
no necessity for it, is past. The original setting has 
changed, and it seems that another change is imminent. 
Two indicators force themselves upon our notice. Firstly, 
we have the youth-training movements of Italy and 
Germany, which the ubiquitous news-reel shows us 
perpetually shouldering arms and marching in column of 
fours before the gaze of an enthralled proletariat. And 
secondly, there is, in spite of the natural result of our 
own absence of tact and the thin ingenuousness of French 
recruitment plans on Teutonic hysterics, a greater 
possibility of peace now, at the end of what Brig.-General 
Spears has aptly called the end of the post-War period, 


For 


than ever before. 

This being so, consideration of the more urgent of those 
second-line problems which anxiety has hitherto repressed 
into a comparative obscurity becomes possible and 
necessary once more. Of this nature is the Officers 
Training Corps. 

In a rationally pacific continuum (as the physicists 
proudly call any activity likely to outlast the hypothesis 
of the transient moment) supporters of the O.T.C. are 
apt to find themselves in something of a quandary. For, 
its raison d’étre subtracted, where is the excuse for its 
continued existence ? Away with it, ery the jubilant 
Cons. Take away the O.T.C., rejoin the sanguine Pros, 
and you remove one of the strongest character-forming 
components of the whole public-school system. This, I 
sug is true. The disciplinary atmosphere of the 


pect 
gest, 


Junior O.T.C. is its most valuable part; nor can its 
detractors refute this fact by argument. For to aver, as 
is often done, that a hectoring, domineering spirit is bred 
in these jejune soldiers is mere dialectics: one might 
argue to and fro on such lines for ever. 

But now impetus, even if severely braked, has been 
given to a practicable pacific movement in Europe. 
Pursued steadfastly to its logical end, the present ten- 
dency must inevitably turn all force into defensive force. 
Then, when we find ourselves talking as naturally of the 
Peace Office as we speak now of the War Office; when 
the Secretary of State for War is the Minister for Peace ; 
when aggressiveness connotes an aggressive policy of 
peace and not of war; then—logically again—we can 
hardly continue to train our children to use weapons of 
attack without grave risk of presenting them with a false 
Did I say the end was none but defensive 
force ? That is, of course, but half the truth. The end is 
no force at all. But it is not in sight ; while the other is. 

That a serious gap would form is evident from the fact 
that even today many of the bigger schools have adopted 
the Scout movement in addition to the O.T.C., showing 
that there is a positive ne¢d for an extension of the 
training afforded by the more advanced or more adult 
The entrance age varies a good deal with 


security. 


system. 
different schools ; but where it is the practice for boys 
to leave their preparatory schools before their thirteenth 
birthday it is plain that rifles are redundant. Yet the 
Scout movement, admirable as it is, could not adequately 
replace the Officers Training Corps. Even though it 
embraces, as it does, all boykind, the fleur-de-lys badge 
does not meet the unique and specialized requirements of 
the English public school. Of the Scottish schools I 
‘annot speak; but I suspect that their more truly 
democratic construction gives a rather different com- 
plexion to the matter. 

But once the control and underlying principle of the 
Junior O.T.C. have been transferred from the War Office 
to a Ministry of Defence or Peace Office, why not trans- 
mogrify this excellent piece of machinery into a scheme 
of disciplined training that would retain all the technique 
of war which exists above the belligerent factor at its root ? 

Why not borrow from the Scouts their pursuit of 
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craftsmanship and their high ideals ?. Supplant the range 
marksman by the telephotographer, the machine-gun 
with the moving-picture. Develop infra-red photography 
by tactical schemes. Exploit map-making and map- 
reading, those enthralling twins, to their practicable 
limits ; learn from the Men of the Trees their woodcraft. 
Encourage the study of aero-dynamics even, with parental 
consent, to the point of gliding practice. Pursue wireless 
telephony into the aether. Advance horsemanship. I 
will not labour the theme further. Idea after idea presents 
itself once it is accepted that if we are to be logical we 
should replace the Junior O.T.C. by something equally 
virile, equally exciting and equally strict. Easy enough, 
I think, to discover the right activities to fill the abyss in 
adolescent minds deprived abruptly of all military 
training; and that without departure from the solid 
elasticity of public school tradition. Each of the depart- 
ments I have suggested lends itself to discipline and 
control ; to the development of individual initiative on 
the one hand, of leadership and responsibility on the 
other. Moreover, the scheme itself has the advantage 
of elasticity. The initial impulse need cover only the 
largest scope convenient to the operator. The tunic 
could be cut to fit the cloth. In this respect, at least, the 
somewhat Procrustean methods of the military machine, 
which function even more drastically than those of the 
public school system that contains it, would be superseded. 


THE WHITE MAN 





By J. VISAYA-TUNGA 


T’ must not be supposed for a moment that we in our 
village are out of touch with Civilization. Civiliza- 
tion passes our way quite often, only it does not stop and 
stay with us. But we give Civilization a very good 
scrutiny each time it passes us. At one end there is Galle 
with its harbour and the Matara-Colombo railway running 
through it. At the other end are the tea and rubber 
plantations at Nagoda and Udugama. Between these 
two Civilization plies, and lying midway as it does, who 
can deny that our village, Urala, reaps no benefit ? 
Sometimes Civilization passes our way cleverly camou- 
flaged and hidden in a packing-case carried on the head 
of a Tamil coolie. We have 
Do we not know that the 
packing-case contains Scotch whisky and Dutch gin, 


But this does not fool us. 
seen the disguise so often. 


biseuits, and sardines, and tinned salmon, tobacco and 
cigarettes and the weekly oversea edition of the Daily 
Sketch and a box of cartridges, all of it in transit from 
Galle to the White Gentleman on the rubber estate beyond 
the Nagoda river ?) There in that packing-case is portable 
Civilization. 

Weekly the Tamil coolie trudges fifteen or twenty miles 
to Galle and back, carrying back the indispensables of 
the White Man. 
for this ambassadorial task. 


And happy is the coolie who is chosen 
Unlike his fellows, he does 
not have to spend the day moving from rubber tree to 
rubber tree, his body crouched and bent half the time 
while he makes the incisions on the bark for the latex. 
Being in the service of the Sahib he gets his day credited 
against him, and he is a distinguished person in the coolie 
For not only is he “the bearer” for the Sahib, 
but he is delegated to do other tasks which minister to 


lines. 


the comfort of the Sahib,—such, for example, as splitting 
firewood, or wringing the necks of the hens to be cooked 
for the Sahib’s dinner. A man of his importance is not 
reticent, naturally. Often on these journeys to town and 


back he stops at our place, carefully deposits the packing- 
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The worst argument that can be brought against the 

























ites eet a & step dow 
suggestion is that it neglects to provide a cadre of fledgling Like | 
soldiers for that defensive farce which must continue t) white €0 
exist for many years. But if a boy has decided on thy over hi 
still honourable profession of arms, he goes forward ty yative S 
the business of learning it with a mind alert, disciplined, ends to 
and trained already in many of its branches : yet trained jor the ] 
on a basis far broader than his predecessors of the O.T¢. lapse 
have known. It is extremely doubtful whether the dents, 
higher military authorities place very much value on the Muhan¢ 
Junior Division of the O.T.C. as it stands today, though offices, 
for reasons different from those I have described. Viewed, pass as 
for instance, from the standpoint of the Territorial Amy, all spol 
it is felt that the links are inadequate to maintain q And 
smooth and regular transference of embryo ollicers from all thes 
school into a civil life interrupted by a periodically it in 
intensive training.* In the 
That boy who would become a_ professional soldier quarte 
will in any event exchange his school life for Sandhurst, jis lip 
the Shop, or Cranwell. The boy whose sense of duty impels J g |ittle 
him to join the Territorial Army, but whose main interests qquestic 
have little to do with the bearing of arms, is not neglected, bated 





















































































































































































































The remainder?) They will have gained much and lost A n 
nothing of the spirit of peace. Civiliz 
nam ———————~ J presid 
* Vide : The Proble ms and Responsibilities of the Territorial Army, & He | 
By Lieut.-Col. J. K. Dunlop, M.C., T.D. (Hugh Rees, Ltd. 2s, fd) brava 
the st 
ball-b 
PASSES THROUGH a full 
times 
of th 
ease on the ground, and after regaling himself with the J Nago 
water of a tender coconut, divulges the details of his J Moor 
mission and other seerets of the White Man, who in these J my | 
parts is the High Priest of Civilization. make 
And now and then the White Man himself flits past our J  ° 
village. Some half a mile away beyond the bend of our yoke 
road we hear the approach of his motor-eycle. Then KP 
spluttering formidably, a cloud of dust in its trail, appears Be" 
the Machine Wondrous, and sitting astride it a figure guid 
whose head and face are hidden beneath a “ pig-sticker” the | 
topee. We are all eyes for the phenomenon. — But the by 
Deus of the Machine has his eyes intent on the bend J *Y 
ahead, and in a moment he has flashed past us, and we the 
sniff in the petrol fumes that are wafted towards us and the 
strain our cars for the music of the last faint sputter of BM 
the White Man’s motor-eyele. And if White Man went thre 
to town, White Man, we know, must return; which he & trot 
docs in a day or two or three. We anticipate his return; & 
we prick our senses at the sound of his approach; we JB ° | 
marvel at him and the Civilization of which he is so fg 4 
marvellous a specimen. 1 
The White Man, then, either he on the rubber estate, fy A" 
or the Government Agent at Galle, or any one of the vil 
White Brotherhood, is our standard. Once the standard . 
is recognized and accepted, it is easy to emulate it si 
And the Mudaliyar, who is the Chief Headman of the be 
District, and the President of the Village Tribunal - 
emulate the White Man with “the devotion of the * 
moth for the star.” It is at Baddegama that the President br 
of the Village Tribunal (Gansabhava) lives and presides | 
regularly at his court. But once a month he goes to Nagods ra 
for the sessions there and passes through our village. ‘a 
He travels in a single-bullock-cart, proceeding at a dignified th 
leisurely pace, fortified with cushions and bolster pillows tk 











as buffers between his curves and the continual jolts o 
the cart. Usually he stops the cart for a while outside 
our house and talks to one or other of us, and sometimes 
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if the inducement is strong enough he condescends to 
step down from the cart and partake of some refreshment. 

Like most of the Gansabhava presidents, he wears a 
white cotton suit of the so-called European cut, and wraps 
over his trousers a white cloth sarong fashion in the 
native style, but leaving a good twelve inches of the trouser 
ends to be seen. Whether this is an additional respect 
{or the European trousers or the covering up of a shameful 
lapse I have never fathomed, but all Gansabhava presi- 
dents, all Mudaliyars, and their subordinates, the 
Muhandirams, all Head Clerks of the Government Agents’ 
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though offices, in fact all the aristocrats and those who wish to 
Viewed pass as such, and the above-mentioned public servants—- 
| Army, all sport the mystic masonic all-round apron. 
ntain a And like the president of the Baddegama Gansabhava, 
ts from all these men, whether they have their hair cut or wear 
rdically itin a knot native fashion, invariably wear a tweed cap. 
In the person of the Gansabhava president, we are at closer 
soldier quarters to Civilization, and whatever words fall from 
dhurst, his lips when we meet him, whether it be a request for 
‘Impels fq jittle more eating “lime” for the betel leaves, or a 
iterests question about the harvest, we wait on his words with 
‘lected, JB hated breath. 
nd lost [A more up-to-date and more daring representative of 


(ivilization, though not so intimate as the Gansabhava 
——~ ff president, is the Sub-Inspector of Police at Nagoda. 
‘4rny, Hi He sports an ordinary pedal bicycle, but with what 
“"“) Bi bravado he rides past our house, taking the bend with 
the superb poise of some Roman charioteer, making the 
ball-bearings of his cycle axles roll audibly. He wears 
a full khaki uniform with sometimes a helmet, some- 
times a peaked cap. There are frequent “ transfers ” 
of these resplendent officials, and sometimes the man at 


‘li the {% Nagoda is a Singhalese, sometimes a Tamil, sometimes a 
of his §% Moor, and sometimes a Malay. One Sub-Inspector of 
these J my acquaintance, a Singhalese from Galle, used to 

make quite a triumphal progress through the villages 
st our (on occasion. If he happened to pass a likely-looking 
f our |B Yokel he would call him and commandeer extra man- 
Then & power for his two-wheeled conveyance. He would sit 


on his bicycle, but without troubling to pedal, just 
figure guiding it, while the perspiring yokel continued to push 
‘cer’ JB the Magic Machine with the God astride it until released 
t the | by a curt command. Not many a villager would dare 
bend JB say “nay ” to the behest of so spectacular a servant of 
the Government. Though there were occasions when 
the attentions of this cocksure official towards the village 
maidens would rouse a swain to bare the knife-blade and 
threaten the Inspector, such threats usually brought 
h he —& trouble to the rash young man concerned, for it was 
urn: { ¢asy for the Inspector to lay the blame for a cattle theft 

we | a brawl outside a “ toddy ” tavern on someone he 
did not particularly fancy. 
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Thus, you see, Civilization is with us continually. 
tate, |E And some time ago a party of young maidens from the 
the IE Village went on a Sunday just for a lark to the Church 
land |e ®t Baddegama. And after the service the padre had 
. it, E SPoken to them quite nicely and offered them tea with 
the | bread and jam. Since that day “ jam” has been added 


mal  % the vocabulary of the village, and for a long time 
the | @Zterwards those maidens did not weary of describing 
lent | the sweet treacly stuff that had been spread on the 
bread given to them by the English padre. 


ides 

oda Truly, we in Urala are to be envied. Much as we 
ge. appreciate the tranquillity of our village, and its claims 
ied to distinction, we are even more thrilled at the knowledge 
ai that we are in the know of the secrets of Civilization, 
of that it flows past us, and that in the process we are 
ide not wholly ignored or isolated. 


nes 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


M* ST. JOHN ERVINE has been complaining that 
people do not buy enough new bcoks, that is te 
say, books by living writers. ‘“ The old ambition to 
possess some sort of a library should be revived... 
We grudge the money we spend on books, although we 
spend much larger sums on less substantial pleasures.” 

There seems to me to be an odd confusion here; 
Surely “the old ambition,’ so lavishly achieved by the 
ancestors of many of us, has largely exonerated us from 
the need to be continually buying new books. We 
already possess “‘ some sort of a library’; and often a 
library that shows up the new books we add to it as 
shoddy both in form and content. Besides, where can 
they stand? I have already over a thousand and a half 
volumes lining the walls of my flat. I do certainly add 
to them, mainly old books from second-hand bookshops, 
and modern reprints; but I seldom purchase, except 
for presents, and except guide-books, a book written 
during the last hundred years. Not because of its cost, for 
old books are usually more costly, but simply because I 
rarely want it permanently in my shelves. I read new 
books, often with great pleasure, but, once read, I prefer 
that they should return to their proper home, the shelves 
of circulating libraries, such as the London and the 
Times. After all, what are such libraries for? Do we 
desire the latest detective or other novel, the latest 
poetry or biography, standing on our shelves among 
our ancient calf and pleasant buckram? Out of the 
vast output of contemporary literature. how much has 
such an elegant savour that we would live with it ? 
Some, yes ; but most should be a mere visitor, a dropper 
in and out. What do I say? Most, of course, should 
not even be this, nor is. 

I am a little puzzled by this preoccupation with 
contemporary literature which produces these vast and 
diligent studies and surveys of it now so popular. Is it, 
in truth, worth so much study? One of its recent 
students has accused me, perhaps justly (among other 
and, I trust, less true things), of having old-fashioned 
tastes. Probably he and Mr. Ervine would have us 
expel the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
books from our crowded shelves, and replace them with 
nineteenth and twentieth-century authors, keep modern 
travel books instead of Raleigh, Hakluyt, Purchas, 
Bartram, Lobo and the Buccaneers, modern biography 
instead of Fuller, Aubrey, Wood and the hundred other 
less known biographers of past centuries, Georgian 
poetry instead of Elizabethan, Caroline and Augustan ; 
concentrate, in short, on the age of Edward VII and 
George V, even if it entertains and moves us less 
than that of earlier monarchs. Our book-buying is 
to be philanthropic. Well, I am, naturally, all for 
kindness (within reason) to living authors, and wish 
that I received more of it. But I sympathize with the 
great majority who prefer to keep me out of their shelves. 
And with those who prefer “ less substantial pleasures ” 
than books. For is not insubstantiality a charm in 
itself? For 7s. 6d. you can buy five gallons of petrol, 
that volatile and sorcering fluid, which takes no space 
in your house, but takes you from your house through 
space. Were books but insubstantial, would they but 
melt into thin air, dissolve, and leave not a wrack 
behind, like petrol, a meal, or a play, one would be the 
more glad to buy them. But here step in the lending 
libraries, to dissolve them for us, leaving shelves and 
memories alike wrackless. Is it not wise to use them ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Theatre The Cinema 


The Old Ladies.” Adapted by Rodney Ackland from the “Lac aux Dames.” At the Academy 

novel by Hugh Walpole. At the New.—“The  Tuys French production, shown with the usual & li 

Alchemist.” By Ben Jonson. At Prince’s captions, is based on Vicki Baum’s novel, Martin’s Sumne- 
Tuer three old ladies who give this play its title and compose the story of a young engineering student, handsome aj 
its only important characters live together in a bleak, dilapi- penniless, who takes a job as swimming instructor g 
dated, and architecturally improbable house in Pontippy lakeside resort in Austria. It is a rather embarrassing j 
Square, Polchester. An ingenious and subtle stage-design by for, as he says (to translate roughly): ‘‘ The men look dom 
‘* Motley ” permits their three rooms, each infinitely suggestive at me from a distance and the women, sometimes, from toy 
of its occupant, to remain continuously under the observation close.” To Daniele, his most persistent admirer, Eriek \ 
of the audience. One of the old ladies, Miss Beringer, is a inclined to respond, but her father, a wealthy and irascijy 
newcomer, the other two, Mrs. Amorest and Mrs. Payne, have _ industrialist—this part is amusingly played by Michel Simon- 
supported one another’s proximity for some time. Miss will not hear of a match. Erick has allowed a mythig 
Beringer, frail and hesitant, is the very type of starved septua- American agent to carry off the details of his cherish 
genarian spinsterhood, with a weak heart, a passion for mongrel invention—something to do with non-flam films—and to the 
dogs, and a pathetic past. Mrs. Amorest, a neat and cheerful industrialist his business innocence is even more shocki 
widow, generously does her best to make the terrified creature than his poverty. Erick, too, has struck up a friendship 
feel tolerably at home in her new surroundings. The third with another girl, Puck, who has rescued him from drowning 
occupant of the house, Mrs. Payne, is a woman of another style during a fog and lives with her father, an eccentric philoy, 
and nature. A gross mass of florid flesh and outlandish cloth- — pher, in a rambling country house on the other side of tigi ™ 
ing, she differs from the others, apart from her appearance, lake. Puck is an attractive figure—a child of nature totaly #" 
mainly in the nature and in the volume of her mental energy. unlike the sophisticated Daniele ; and Erick has to choog last 
Mrs. Amorest and Miss Beringer exist in a world of pale hopes — between them. mings 
and unquestioning submissions. Mrs. Payne’s angry and All this yields only a slight, leisurely story, but the filq but | 
distracted mind and perverted resourcefulness can turn every has several unusually agrecable qualities. Most of it yam '™ 
teacup issue to a shrill and clamorous tempest. She can evidently made in the open air, and its atmosphere has th had 
passionately, where they can only feebly, desire, and her desires flavour of a summer holiday in Austria—sunshine aif * dr 
being concrete where theirs are intangible, can also devise and bathing and mountains round the lake. Erick (Jean-Pier greal 
execute a plan for realizing her objects. She has a fierce Aumont) is a likeable youth who manages to be good-looking of th 
apprehension of florid beauty, gazing in a hypnotized silence without self-consciousness ; the dialogue, adapted by Colette, med 
at a miniature Christmas tree which Mrs. Amorest has bought, is lively and economical, and in the treatment of sentiment - 
and with a more schemingly possessive admiration at a piece there is a Latin clarity which saves the plot from drifting are | 
of carved amber, the treasured souvenir of a distant friend, into conventional melodrama. Tragedy threatens towan Mys 
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which Miss Beringer has timidly produced and displayed. the end, when boatmen are dragging the lake for Puck) ” 
Once she has seen this object, her mind is riveted to it, and body, but actually she has gone to Vienna to tell Danie dran 
the action of the play shows the devilish insistence, by a gradual that Erick is ill and needs her. Lac aux’ Dames is a quiet grea 
process of cruel torture which ends in virtual murder, with which — entertainment, but it has a freshness often absent from the ym 
she sets out to acquire it. When the play ends she has gained machine-made glitter of more ambitious productions. and 
her object, and Miss Beringer has lost both her treasure and her of . 
life to her demented neighbour. “The Strange Conspiracy.” At the Plaza vs 

The play is a triumph for everyone concerned, in a dramatic Certain American films, though full of obvious defects, have = 


medium, half way between tragedy proper and Grand Guignol, 
in which success is neither easy nor frequent. Mr. Ackland 
establishes the atmosphere of the creaking house in Pontippy 
Square and the reality of its occupants with remarkable skill 
at the beginning of the play, and the story of cruelty and suffer- 
ing is vividly and relentlessly unfolded down to Miss Beringer’s 
death. If the play then ends on a somewhat hesitant note 
this is the less important a matter since its main effect has 
already been gained. Mr. Gielgud’s production, bold and 
expressive down to the last detail of timing, allows it to be 
presented with the maximum of effect. Of the actors it is barely 
possible to speak other than collectively. Miss Mary Jerrold’s 
beautifully controlled study of Mrs. Amorest, Miss Jean Cadell’s 


considerable interest—for me, at least—on account of thi 7 
queer sidelights they throw on American activities and aspin- 
tions. The Strange Conspiracy is about the disappearance of 
an American President when his country is on the verge o 
entering a European war, chiefly owing to the undergrount 
propaganda of a ring of armament makers and big industrial 
ists. The President wants to keep America out, but Congres 
apparently has power to override his decision, and is about to 
do so when the staggering news spreads that he has been kit: 
napped. The country at once loses interest in the war issue, 
and the newspaper placards, which at the orders of the ring 
have been screaming “* Save America’s Honour !” now begin 
to scream “* Find Our President!” The film promptly loses 
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perfect playing of Miss Beringer, and Miss Edith Evans’ rich 
portrait of Mrs. Payne are all so well judged and so accurately 
complementary to one another that the total effect produced 
seems almost that of a single performance. This is one of those 


itself in a whirl of secret service activities, motor-cars dashing 
through the rain, frenzied telephoning, and so on, but to the 
spectator it is soon fairly obvious that the only person who 
stands to gain by the President’s disappearance is the President 
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rare productions in which every constituent part is complete himself. He has, in fact, vanished of his own free will, and pu 
and perfectly adjusted to the other. plans to return, endowed with a new and invincible popularity, I 

The production of The Alchemist at Prince’s Theatre seems just as the ring are preparing to instal their ally, the Vice 1 
to me a deplorable affair. The Alchemist is written in blank President, in his place. pac 
verse, but hardly a sentence is permitted on this occasion to The handling of the story is crude, confused, and often to & 4), 
reveal that fact. Subtlety and verbal refinements have been verbose, but there is a fairly exciting climax when the Pres: ae 
thrown to the winds, and the play is presented as a crude slap- __dent’s plans are nearly foiled by Lincoln Lee, leader of the ‘a 
stick farce, much of it in gross defiance of its intended effect. Greyshirt movement, who is ready to put the President per ho 
The characters are caricatures (with the exception of the manently out of sight with a bullet through the heart. The fey 
Sir Epicure of Mr. Bruce Winston, who is the only actor to dialogue is mostly commonplace, but some of Lincoln Lees me 
observe the verse’s rhythm). It is surely better to leave speeches are an amusing parody of Fascist rhetoric, and as. yp, 
Jonson in the study rather than degrade him in this manner to — attack on war-mongering intrigue the film may have some & (y, 
the level of the cireus—though in point of fact either course is value. From Hollywood’s point of view, however, it is prob fle 
unnecessary since he is perfectly at home in the theatre. Some ably an attempt to profit by the popular feeling aroused by te 
idea of the survival-value of The Alchemist is given by the fact the Senate’s arms inquiry ; and by drowning its subject i ist 
that, even with this treatment, a considerable portion of the extravagant melodrama, with all the blame thrown on a fev ‘a 


play preserves the ability to entertain. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


wicked individuals, it leaves any need for clear thinking com 
fortably alone. Cuarites DAVY, 
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Music - 
Verdi’s Requiem 





THE Royal Philharmonic Society ended their season, which 
sir Thomas Beecham afterwards claimed to have been the 
















most successful since the days of Cherubini (whoever he may 
al Ep li have been, he seemed to imply), with a really splendid perform- 
 Sutaale ance of Verdi's Requiem Mass. It has taken the English 
dsome aiff public a long time to recognize in this work one of the great 
uctor af illars of music. Itwas, of course, difficult for Victorian, Evan- 
assing ji gelical England to swallow a “ sacred work, that was so 
look dom, yivid and exciting, so little contemplative or austere, It 
s, from tail 2S approached, too, through a knowledge of Verdi, the 
7 Brick 5 composer of operas, not through a general knowledge of 
d inne Italian music and culture, in which the sacred and the profane 
el Simon_fye have never been segregated like the sheep and goats of the 
4 mythicl parable. In Catholic countries it has not been considered 
cherish improper for an operat ie composer to make offering in his own 
and to th kind to the Deity. The juggler could find no better way of 
> shocki honouring the Virgin than in a performance of his most skilful 









friendship 1¢4ts: eee oe ; 
drown It was natural enough that English opinion should write 
ic philogme the Requiem down as “ theatrical,” seizing upon obvious 


melodic resemblances between this passage and that, operatic 
air, But “ theatrical” implies insincerity, and that is the 
last charge that can be justly brought against a work which 
rings true from end to end, Verdi was no orthodox churchman, 
but he was in the truest sense a Christian and, in this work, 
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of it : he was paying tribute to the memory of a man for whom he 
re has a had the greatest admiration and affection. That the Requiem 
hine ani js dramatic is another matter. Death is, after all, one of the 






greatest of dramatic themes and the Dies Irae, in which most 
of the dramatic music occurs, is not exactly a calm and lyrical 
meditation upon the Day of Judgement. The Requiem is no 
more nor less dramatic than the Passions of J. S. Bach, which 
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sentiment 2 
drifting am 2 the Northern, Protestant counterpart of the more colourful 
; tonal Mysteries of Southern Europe. 

or Puck But it is its purely musical qualities, which lie below the 





dramatic surface of its manner, that make the Requiem a 
great masterpiece, worthy to be named beside the Ninth 
Symphony or The Magic Flute. Its wealth of beautiful melody 
and of vivid orchestration, and its powerful presentation 
of every emotion connected with Death—sorrow, terror and 
Christian consolation—have of their kind never been surpassed. 
More mysticai works, more austere ones have been written, 
but none more human. 
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Pe. the To me—and I would emphasize that there is no intention of 
aspire attributing to Verdi any such pictorial intention—it always 
arance OM seems like a vast fresco of Michelangelesque proportions, 
verge of representing the Last Judgement—on one side the pains of 
erground Hell depicted with a terrifying violence, on the other the 
dustrial redemption of the righteous painted in no style of sentimental 
Congres prettiness but with a grandeur worthy of the theme. One 
about to of the most miraculous things in it is the contrasting sweetness, 
_— kid not to be understood in the pejorative sense, of the ‘‘ Sanctus,” 
ar SSS for which Sir Thomas Beecham found the right spacious 
bay MINE tempo. Since the early days of polyphony, no other composer 
ve bega has so fully imagined for our ears the joyful singing of the 
tly Pr angels, And the score is full of happy touches of pictorial 
dashing detail. There is no crude bleating of sheep and goats in the 
‘= “Ingemisco,” but just a suggestion in the orchestral colour 





of their presence. And has the dull stupor of death ever been 
more vividly presented than by the thud of the big drum 
punctuating the bass voice at ‘* Mors stupebit *” ? 

Ihave mentioned the tempo of the ** Sanctus,” and so it was 
all through. Sir Thomas Beecham never failed to find the right 
pace. Even the “Quam olim Abrahae,”’ which, taken at 
the usual speed, always sounds unsatisfactory, was shown 
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oe to be not below the level of the rest. That he could not do the 
; _f@ ‘me for the final fugue, the relic of an unrealized work in 
ont os honour of Rossini, was not the conductor's fault. It may be a 
Lee's fine fugue, but its gallivanting rhythm and poor accompaniment 
daa ge it a weak climax to an otherwise flawless masterpiece. 
° all =nglish singers, brought up in the traditions of their own 
3 peo Church music, can never master completely the subtlety and 
sed flexibility of Verdi's vocal line ; but the Leeds Choir gave us all 
ject in We could wish for in the way of tone and vigour, and the solo- 
ate ” though not all equipped by nature or by art for this music, 
@ con sn intelligently and in tune. 





DyYNELEY Hussey. 
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Monnaie d’or 
[D’un correspondant frangais] 


Le touriste qui visite les monuments de Paris n’a garus 
d’omettre, dans litinéraire qu'il se trace, une promenade sur 
les quais de la Seine, non seulement pour contempler le 
spectacle grandiose que le fleuve déroule en ses méandres 
gracieux, mais encore pour admirer les palais historiques 
qu’on y rencontre a chaque pas. Au nombre de ceux-ci, il en 
est un qui jouit, 4 Pheure actuelle, d’un prestige renouvelé : 
nous voulons parler de Hotel des Monnaies, qui voisine, sur 
le quai de Conti, avec l'Institut de France. 

La fabrication de la monnaie, 4 Paris, remonte au XIIT¢ 
siécle. Cette institution occupa, depuis sa fondation, divers 
emplacements. C'est en 1670 que la premiére pierre de 
Védifice actuel fut posée. La facade du batiment, avec sa 
porte monumentale, ses colonnes ioniques et ses statues, ses 
panneaux grillagés, au chiffre de Louis XV, lui donnent fort 
grand air. Son musée posséde une collection unique de 
médailles, de plaquettes, de sceaux, de monnaies étrangéres et 
francaises, depuis les Mérovingiens jusqu’ 4 nos jours. 

En 1915, les ateliers de la Monnaie abandonnérent la frappe 
des pieces d’or. Il est done juste de dire que la transformation, 
en belles espéces sonnantes et trébuchantes, des lingots 
détenus par la Banque de France, qui a été reprise le 8 du 
présent mois, constitue un événement sensationnel. Selon les 
prévisions du Ministére des Finances, cette production devra 
étre réalisée a la cadence d’un milliard de frances chaque année. 
Pour le moment, seul notre grand institut d’émission a le droit 
de faire frapper des monnaies d’or ; un décret du Conseil des 
Ministres fixera ultérieurement la date a laquelle les par- 
ticuliers possesseurs de lingots pourront demander a la 
Monnaie de transmuer leur trésor en espéces nouvelles. 

Il est vraisemblable que léchange des billets contre des 
pieces d’or ne se fera, 4 guichets ouverts, que dans un délai 
assez éloigné. On concevra aisément, en effet, que la prépara- 
tion d’une opération de cette envergure exige, des services des 
ateliers, un travail méticuleux de technicité: a la réception 
des ‘‘ saumons ” de métal pur, on doit procéder au pesage, & 
lessayage, 4 la fonte dans des creusets oi se fait alliage légal, 
ainsi qu’au laminage, au recuit des lames en des fours 
spéciaux, avant que les découpoirs livrent les rondelles 
destinées 4 la frappe. Quant a la mise en circulation de la 
monnaie neuve, il importe de considérer, qu’en premier lieu, 
la Banque de France, en vue de la reconstitution de son stock, 
s’en attribuera la plus grosse part; que, d’un autre cété, les 
thésauriseurs habituels s’appliqueront a faire, dans la mesure 
de leurs moyens, le plein de leurs “ bas de laine” ; que des 
amateurs, frangais et étrangers, rechercheront avee avidité la 
piéce convoitée qui manque 4 leur collection. Ce nest qu & 
ce moment que le grand public sera admis 4 la distribution et 
que, contre un papier improductif, souvent enfoui en de 
mystérieuses cachettes, il aura droit d’emporter, dans des 
proportions a arréter, le précieux meétal. 

Si nous nous réjouissons de cette innovation, c’est que nous 
y pressentons leffet certain d'une confiance renaissante, tant 
en France qu’ 4 l’étranger. Puisse cette confiance, si recom- 
mandée, tout réceemment encore, par le Président du Conseil, 
M. Pierre-Etienne Flandin, étre le signe avant-coureur, le 
symbole tant attendu de la fin de la crise économique. Nous 
aimons 4 nous remémorer, & ce propos, Pépoque bénie d’avant- 
guerre, ou les échanges commerciaux s’effectuaient, méme 
dans les campagnes les plus reculées, au son joyeux des 
“louis ’ d’or. En ces temps heureux, on croyait 4 Phonnéteté, 
4 la bonne foi, 4 la parole donnée. Avons-nous donc, depuis 
1914, subi une dépréciation morale ? Non, sans doute; la 
nature humaine posséde toujours les mémes trésors de vertus; 
mais leur pratique en a été altérée par les événements né- 
fastes que nous avons subis du fait de la grande tourmente. 
Est-ce trop d’espérer qu'il reste encore, sur le globe, des 
peuples 4 lame loyale et franche, dont le cocur est généreuse- 
ment ouvert, et la main largement tendue aux hommes 
de bonne volonté ? NR. ¥. 
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Planning England 


Those who are most effectively busy both with the preser- 
vation of rural England and the ordered development of 
urban England have made the regional and the town plan 
the first article of their credo; and most of us are in accord. 
The faith has been and will be justified at least in some 


measure ; but a rather disturbing heresy is appearing. The 
very councils which have been among the first to express 
approval and to act have weakly (and greedily) themselves 
tampered with their own plans very soon after they were 
published and advertised. The plan has induced people to 
build or take houses under shelter of the schedules; and no 
sooner was the step taken than the protection was withdrawn. 
Houseowners, for example, who trusted to the clause that 
not more than four houses and no factories were to be built 
are informed that the Council itself, on temptation, has decided 
to qualify its plan and build a noisy garage or what not on 
the reserved area. Protests from the sufferers are unavailing. 
This sort of thing has happened in one of the towns about 
which Mr.’Clough Williams-Ellis wrote one of his facetious and 
wisely satiric ‘‘ Cautionary Guides.” 

* 


* * 


Urban Birds 


It happened also at St. Albans. This antique and charming 
city has certain rural attractions that must be peculiar to it. 
A query reached me the other day about a bird with a long 
beak seen diving almost to the ground. It was, of course, 
a snipe; and it is not rare but common for snipe to be seen 
above the streets and heard and seen * drumming” above 
the Ver that runs through the city’s edge. It is a little river 
peculiarly attractive to the snipe: they were not fonder of 
Eaton Square in the days of our not very remote ancestors, and 
much rarer birds, among them the snipe-like little stint, 
are to be found there in winter. The danger of the banishment 
of the birds is threatened less by the town than the river 
itself. A most charming little tributary, that has always 
flowed freely, is still, in spite of winter rains, bone-dry. The 
water-level has fallen below the nucleus of the spring at the 
river's source. This is by the lower slopes of the Chilterns, 
but reports at least as serious come from Essex and the 
claylands. 

* * 


* * 


Lent Lilies 


A botanist, struck by the frequent allusions to the wild 
daffodil, has made special journeys in search of it in many 
parts of England, and come to two conclusions. One is that 
the flower is rare; the other that it is not a native plant. 
Neither conclusion is held dogmatically, but the arguments 
are strong. My own experience is that the chief homes of the 
Lent lily, doubtless the same as the Elizabethan Daffadown- 
dilly, are close up against houses. At this moment paddock 
after paddock in Hertfordshire is almost monopolized by the 
flower, but you will find no single specimen in remoter spinney 
or lane. Of course, it may be that the protection afforded 
by private fields has made the difference ; but it remains that 
this daffodil is usually found only in the mass and near 
houses on the East side of England. 


* 
A Western Haunt 


It is different in the West. On the way to the most lonely 
farmhouse I ever visited—no road even approaches it—I 
walked through a meadow dotted with Lent lilies that cer- 
tainly looked as natural as possible. They were not massed, 
as in Hertfordshire paddocks, but scattered widely. This 
was alongside a small bright stream running at the foot of 
the Black Mountains on the Herefordshire side. I know one 
place (in Huntingdonshire) where the double daffodil grows 
in apparent wildness. It is a little earlier than the Lent lily 
and multiplies freely. This colony must of course have been 
planted there. The county is full of empty spaces that were 
once the gardens or purlieus of great houses ; for Huntingdon, 
like Hereford, being agricultural, has been losing population 
for generations, indeed probably for centuries. The glorious 
churches stand there in an isolation only less dramatic than 
the statue of Osymandias. 


* * 
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ECTATOR. [April 12, 193, Ay 
— 
Garden Strays. 
Some one should write a book about the doubtful Claing 
trees and flowers to native birth. It is the fashion to deny 4 
even the elm (of which there are a great number of sorts 
a British tree. The chief argument is that it does not Set sey 
Not long since I came upon a delightful little flower, uJ 
appreciated by insect honey seekers, that is called jn Enoki Sit, 
the dusky geranium. Some of the larger flowered, of Specte 
blue and ruddy cranesbills or geraniums, are certainly Engi Britis 
and the biggest are particularly fond of rather remote plage 1°" 
the Wiltshire Downs among others; but the botany °l!€¢ 
are inclined to put down this sweet-scented, brown fig ©" 
as a “garden stray.” Certainly, so far as I know, it ; In 
found near houses, and is not common. In the same pg as 80 
bourhood, the poppy that we call for no known reason 4, umpli 
greater Celandine is common ; and this, too, is put down, from 
“ garden stray.” It is still a favourite with herbalists, yay 0"! 
long since I found an old man with a bagful of it, whic of tl 
had collected for the curing of warts. Gove 
ie ra . e Unio 
A Battle of Birds decla 
A very strange story has been reported by journalists °° 
California ; and queries about its authenticity reach me fron neve 
Spectator reader resident there. It is alleged that every yg — 
the swallows appear in flocks exactly on the Saint's Day of 8 
mission. Weather or leap year makes no difference to they va 
On arrival they find the swifts in possession of their fayouriy U 
eaves and nooks ; and a battle, often of some duration, ocey corp 
It is always won by the swallows, who are able to bring y ie 
reserves, and finally the routed swifts completely disappege @"! 
It all sounds very pat and precise ; but it could not happenige =" 
England, for the excellent reasons that both birds are migra - 
and the swallows arrive before the swifts. One would hay _— 
thought that the swifts (which are more nearly related to th In ; 
hawk than the swallow tribe) would have won, if such a batt Ger 
was engaged. It is claimed that the swallows have arrived, °*? 
St. Joseph’s day at the San Juan Capistrano mission witl Brit 
perfect punctuality over a period of sixty-eight years. Th - 
miracle seems to be worth the investigation of ornithologist 
° oe e * ’ * ml 
Winter Visitors ta 
So far the disappearances of birds have been more it as 
evidence in England than their appearances. <A. specid Str 
tour of bird inspection was made the other day in Richmoni dae 
Park and a large flock of migrant finches, the brambling, poe 
was seen. They diminished progressively like the _nigge P 
boys till none was left. I do not remember to have seen) Pee 
many redwing and fieldfare quite definitely making th “ai 
journey to the North. The astonishing weather—-sleet givin the 
place to snow flakes of enormous dimensions—seemed ti ail 
remind them of their northern home and they flew awa WI 
in large flocks almost in its teeth. Perhaps the same wil the 
and weather kept the spring visitors at bay, as in winte oui 
I have seen woodcock stopped in hosts on the north coat pr 
of France, which indeed is greatly favoured by our spring 
coming favourites. Certainly they are late rather than i 
early ; and it is a common oddity of this year that whik® 
a few birds and plants have quite surpassed the records pa 
of precosity (hazel blossom was open on December 31st, fi 
and blackbirds’ and partridges’ eggs laid in March) the general ais 
run of appearances is not particularly early. Not till this ns 
week has the blackthorn come into full blossom in Hertford: he 
shire, and thrushcs’ nests are few. 
* * * * di 
Blackthorn Winter p 
Sudden winter, still called blackthorn winter in country ac 
places, seems to have treated different gardens very differently. fil 
According to laments in some of the gardening newspapers, 
never was such desperate damage done. My own experientt b 
was that very little damage was done. Precocious rose-shoots ai 
suffered more severely than other things and the flowers o tl 
the Forsythia—most useful of all early spring shrubs—wer 5 
knocked about. One plant of Senecio Maritima lost its = 
central leaves and a bush lupin wilted a little; but the res a 
defied the weather and fortunately plum and pear blossom I 











opened a day or two after the snowstorms. 
W. Beacn THomas 
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LETTERS TO 





CAN BRITAIN SAVE EUROPE? 
{To the Editor of Tur Srrctator.] 

Sin, —The article, ‘Can Britain Save Europe?” in The 
Spectator of March 29th, aflirms that all will be well if the 
British Government now gives assurances to the other Great 
gwers in Kurope that this country “ stands resolutely by the 
collective system which it accepted when it signed the League 
Covenant.” I wish I could think so. 

In the first place, is it not rather presumptuous to imply, 
as so much of our thinking on this question of peace or war 
implies, that Great Britain is on a higher moral plane, detached 
from the quarrelsome and “ militarist * goings-on of the 
Continent ? Ask any intelligent Continental what he thinks 
of this ‘“ salvation-complex’’?! When spokesmen of the 
Government (Sir Philip Sassoon at the League of Nations 
Union Conference on Aviation is the most recent example) 
declared that Britain is now rearming because she has “ failed 
to persuade the other nations to disarm,” they show that they 
have not learnt the lesson of the Disarmament Conference : 
which is that no surrender of national armed strength is 
possible, unless it be accompanied by the provision of means of 
international defence. 

Unfortunately, the existing League, while providing for the 
corporate use of force against the peace-breaker, evades this 
issue of armament-power which underlies the international 
anarchy. Just because the claim of national defence through 
national armed strength is still asserted, the League is little or 
no improvement on the traditional Concert of Powers— 
irrespective of whether Germany is an active member or not. 
In such a context, of States heavily armed for self-defence, 
Germany, naturally, lays claim to a “ military sovereignty,” 
expressed in an extensive armament-power. When the 
British Ministers were in Berlin, Herr Hitler, no doubt, waxed 
eloquent on the subject of Germany’s 3,700 miles of land 
frontiers as well as her (relative) defencelessness against the 
airarmada of Soviet Russia. But the dimensions of Germany's 
military preparedness must necessarily produce increasing 
insecurity, and therefore increased armaments, throughout 
Europe. No solemn declarations by the Great Powers—at 
Stresa or elsewhere—that “the Covenant means what it says,” 
are going to alter this chronic condition of ** fear breeding 
arms and arms breeding fear.” 

So long as national armaments are harnessed to the reposi- 
tory of power, the sovereign State acknowledging no superior 
authority, the war-current is generated, inevitably, just as in 
the days before 1914, and the problem of ** equality of status 
within a system of security for all nations” is insoluble. 
While that contest of power in terms of armed force persists, 
there are, alas! no “ peace”? nations, as Professor Zimmern 
and others would have us believe. Each is as ‘ accident- 
prone ~ as any other. 

Air power and its effects, however, have pointed the way 
toa solution, for the European problem at any rate, which was 
beyond the horizon of the makers of the Covenant. In the 
particular case of the air arm, the transfer of this formidable 
arsenal of power from competing national authorities to a 
single central authority is actually possible—in Europe : and 
such a transfer would remove the main cause of the fear which 
holds up all disarmament. 

Article X, which states that, ‘ in the case of any threat or 
danger’ of aggression—upon the territorial integrity and 
political independence of States members—the Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be ful- 
filled, would seem to give sufficient authority for the initial step. 

If we are to reverse the process of rearmament, it will only 
be when the Governments accept the need for an international 

authority controlling a European air police force in place of 
the national forces, and safeguarding a European air transport 
system. We have the nucleus of the necessary organism 
which for obvious reasons must in the first place be European 
and not universal—in the Committee for the Federal Union of 
Europe, M. Briand’s legacy to Geneva. 
In short, if the struggle for power which under conditions of 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.— 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitabl2 
Signed letters are given a preference 
Ed. Tue Srecrator.] . 


political anarchy means war, is to be checked, it can only be 
by united efforts, in which Britain may have the leadership 
for the asking, to cage that great Leviathan, the sovercign 
State, still roaming wild and obstructing our puny striving for 
disarmament and peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
11 Woronzow Road, W. Horsratt Carter. 
St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. 

[This may or may not be the best long-distance policy. 
What is quite certain is that events will not wait for it; realiza- 
tion. Meanwhile security through specific pledges to collec- 
tive action against an aggressor will alone meet the immediate 
need.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of Tur. SeecTator.] 

Sir,—Your comparison of Nazi atrocities with what you are 
pleased to call * the horrors perpetrated in Russia after the 
Lenin-Trotsky revolution” cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. Both you and Mr. Edwyn Bevan must be relying 
upon the short memories of the public, or possibly upon the 
turbid deposits of the flood of anti-Soviet propaganda used to 
justify the Allied invasions of 1918-20. 

There are full accounts of the revalution of November, 1917, 
by neutral eye-witnesses still extant. Col. Raymond Robins, 
Mr. Philips Price, Louise Bryant, John Reed, Albert Rhys 
Williams all saw the revolution at close quarters, and have 
told the story in their books. I could add Captain Sadoul, 
who at that time was an anti-Communist and “ loyal” 
officer. 

All of these testify that, apart from those few who fell 
in the actual insurrection—before Petrograd and in Moscow 
and from some landowners in country districts who attempted 
to use local police forces against the peasant Soviets, the 
first months of the November revolution were almost bloodless. 
When a mob burst into a hospital and murdered two of 
KXerensky’s ex-ministers, the Soviet Government took the mo 
drastic measures, having the ringleaders shot. 

It is unnecessary to resort even to these eye-witnesses to 
ascertain that (1) the capitalist newspapers like Zaria Rossii 
and others continued to appear for over five months, pouring 
the foulest abuse on the Government and not sticking at in- 
ventions like * nationalization of women,” (2) ex-landowners, 
Tsarist officers, bankers, factory owners walked about free 
and unmolested on their parole, (3) even the large factories 
remained unnationalized. 

Not until British, French and Japanese armies invaded 
Russia, setting up puppet White ** Governments ™ as a screen 
for conscripting peasants and shooting workers: not until 
British and French diplomats, taking advantage of their 
official immunity, began the organization of sabotage, wrecking, 
murder and insurrection : not until the leaders of the revolu- 
tion began to be shot down, by assassins whose organizations 
were already receiving material aid from the Allies —did the 
Red Terror begin its tardy reply to the White Terror. 

All this can be—and has been—checked and proved by 
documentary evidence: for example, in Philips Price's 
Memoirs of the Russian Revolution, or Coates’ Armed Inter- 
vention in Russia. 

But even so your phrase about “ horrors” would—as 
numerous British and American observers have testified 
be better applied to the Russian counter-revolutionaries who 
enjoyed the benevolent patronage of the British Government. 
That atrocities may have been committed here and there, by 
groups of peasants revenging generations of barbarous 
oppression, or by individual units of undisciplined Red troops, 
no one would deny. But * White” atrocities were a system 
read the memoirs of Wrangel and Denikin—-whereas ** Red ” 
atrocities were sternly repressed by the Soviet power. 

Instead of arguing about an “ aureole round the head of 
Stalin,” you would do better to look at the hands of the 
British Conservatives, who dominated the Government then 
as they do now.— Yours faithfully, ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 

London, W.C.1. 

{All that is relevant in this letter is the question whether 
* the horrors perpetrated in Russia after the Lenin-Trotsky 
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revolution ” exceeded—vastly—those perpetrated in Germany 
after the Hitler revolution. In answering that we should 
certainly not stop at 1917—or 1920. It would be satisfactory 
to have a convincing assurance that such cruelties as the 
persecution of the Kulaks have ceased today.—Ep. The 
Spectator. ] 


[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 


Sir,—You deal pointedly, in your article entitled ‘ 1914 and 
1935,” with Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s warning against the horrid 
consequences of entering into a system of collective security 
with Soviet Russia. But it is doubtful whether you will have 
convinced Mr. Bevan, or those who think with him (Lords 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook, for instance) that peace has to 
be bought at a price, and that the price this country has to pay 
may be said to include, amongst other things, “ saving the 
Moscow gang.’ Mr. Bevan protests the price is too high. He 
is not sure whether peace is worth it. In any case he thinks 
it unlikely that we should honour our promise to pay. Though 
he does not strictly commit himself to the sole political alter- 
native, he would clearly prefer to put his money on the Berlin 
gang. 

Why ? Not because that would make the prospect of war, 
which has now become no less indivisible than peace, more 
remote. Mr. Bevan cannot fail to realize that the present 
German insistence upon the Soviet menace of aggression is 
designed to facilitate the possibility of German expansion 
eastwards, and that in the continued absence of a European 
system of collective security Britain must appear to endorse 
German ambitions of the * Rosenberg Plan” variety. No, 
his preference has very little to do with the means of ensuring 
peace. It derives merely from the belief that the Bolshevist 
view of life and society is more alien to British public opinion 
than the Nazi view. He is, of course, entitled to the belief, 
though its justice would seem to depend entirely upon one’s 
class sympathies. But a choice between two moral anti- 
pathies is surely an inadequate equipment for a policy of 
preserving peace in Europe. 

One further word. In the eight months between the 
February and October Revolutions of 1917 Russia desired 
nothing more than peace. The attempt of the various Pro- 
visional Governments of those months—an attempt inevitably 
reinforced by Allied persuasions and threats—to compel an 
exhausted and suffering people to continue the War was more 
than anything else responsible for those revolutionary cruelties 
and excesses that have earned Mr. Bevan’s abhorrence. To 
refuse a system of collective security out of moral hostility to 
Bolshevism, which was a completely logical phase of Russian 
historical development, is to invite infinitely worse horrors— 
not in Russia alone.—Yours, &c., R. D. CHarQues. 


PERSONAL LUXURY AND PUBLIC NEED 
[To the Editor of Tuk SPecTATOR.] 

Srr,—In case any other of your readers should have mis- 

understood my letter as completely as Mr. Evans has, with 

your permission I will summarize the matter as briefly as 

possible. 

Christian-minded people today are in a_ position which 
has developed rapidly in the last 25 years and which is 
without parallel in our history. More and more strenuous 
efforts are being put forth to make the world a better place 
and there is a growing conviction that far more support in 
money and co-operation is needed. Heartrending appeals 
are made week by week to the whole community : to those 
who strive to obey the Gospel that they should help the 
mission work of the Chureh: to the more secular-minded 
that they should suecour the poor and the neglected. 

What has the response been? A vast amount of talk ; 
invention of weird devices for extraction of cash from new 
quarters: a fair maintenance of the charitable standard in 
difficult times: but along with these an immense increase 
of expenditure on objects prescribed by foolish and quite 
recent fashions which no one pretends to justify, 

Now if that were all there would be nothing new to be 
said. But the startling fact is that a large multitude who 
are genuinely distressed at what they see and hear continue 
wasting money without knowing what they are doing. For 
years, general appeals have been reiterated: the tenuity 
of the response has been excused by the immense loss of 


wealth in the War; but what excuse can be found for, 
increase of extravagance through the lean years amount 
to 25 per cent. in one luxury alone; and reaching on { 
part of the self-denying minority in that one excess g 
some £3 millions annually ? The cause, not the ex 
is simply fashion. 

Two features in this picture stand out as unprecedenta 
(1) The fashion of excess has infected the most earnest ani 
self-denying section of society. (2) The estimate of 4 
hugeness of the waste has not been disputed by any of ¢ 
philanthropic and religious leaders to whom it has } 
submitted. There is in short a tacit net th 
social workers—religious and secular alike—are obsti 
defying the highest law they know. 

For plain people chatter about economics is a vaste 
breath. The only point on which experts are agreed is that 
economics have nothing to do with moral obligation, 
are called upon to do what we should do if the income tay 
went up by Is. in the pound. But we may not begin 4 
cutting charities.—Yours faithfully, 


0 . 


E. Lytretroy, 


LAND SETTLEMENT FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of THe SpecTator.] 


Sir,—The work which the Land Settlement Association 
set up to do for the unemployed is now well under Be 
Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Malcolm Stewart, who pre 
sented us with an estate at Potton in Bedfordshire, the first of 
our “ colonies,”’ so to call them, is now in being, and the Asso 
ciation has already authorized the buying of two additional 
estates in order to complete the first half of the programme 
which Mr. Stewart, now Commissioner for the Special Areas of 
England and Wales, has asked us to undertake to relieve un- 
employment in the Durham and South Wales areas. Actually, 
we hope to have six settlements, each of forty families, whicl 
means two hundred and forty families, or roughly a thousand 
people, in hand within the next twelve months. 

Before we proceed to buy the next two ‘‘ Pottons,” I want, 
through your columns, to ask those landowners whom you 
number among your readers, and who can if they will, follow 
the example of Mr. Malcolm Stewart at Potton, to consider 
presenting us with the necessary land. Land, let me point out, 
ranks to its full value with donations of money in enabling ug 
to claim the Government’s pound-for-pound guarantee to 
contribute £75,000 a year to the land settlement experiment 
we are carrying out at the request of the Minister of Agriculture, 

It is true that we already have promises of subscriptions 
amounting in total to a very considerable sum. But these sub- 
scriptions are, for the most part, spread over five, and in some 
cases seven, years ; and it is now that we want both the land 
and the money. Before, therefore, we encroach on what we 
have in hand to buy land—it is urgently needed for running 
expenses—I appeal to those of your readers who are already 
well endowed to consider giving us of their surplus—in this 
case, land. 

This business of settling people on the land is very costly, 
Let there be no doubt of that. And it may be a useful cor 
rective to the figures which are so light-heartedly quoted in 
many quarters if I give the actual facts. The cost of settling@ 
man and his family on the land, according to our carefully 
considered calculations, is roughly £750. The cost of a completé 
** Potton,” of which we want to have six going this year, i 

30,000. 

But there is this attraction in giving a donation to the land 
settlement scheme. Each contribution is immediately 
doubled, if not actually trebled. A donation of £10,000 in 
money or in land, with the Government’s contribu- 
tion and the corresponding contribution which the Com- 
missioner for the Special Areas has promised in so far as the 
schemes affect the Special Areas, gives us that £30,000. A 
donation of £10,000 means, therefore, the starting of another 
** Potton.” 

And equally—the point may appeal to those who are unable 
to contribute in thousands—£250 becomes £750, which gives 
the donor the satisfaction of knowing that he has been the 
means of placing a single family in a Potton settlement. 

That is the appeal I make to the generosity of your readers 
Give us of your land, or give us of your money. Your gift is 
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—— ‘is 


jmmediately multiplied by three, and you have the satisfaction 
‘of knowing that you are helping in a practical experiment 
which the Government wants carried out, as well as making 
yourself responsible for a family or a group of families, in whom 
at the moment hope is dead, and to whom mere relief is a 
mockery of manhood.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 


Percy Jackson, Chairman. 
The Land Settlement Association Ltd., 
Broadway Buiidings, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 

[To the Editor of Tun Srecraror.] 
Sm,—The Rev. P. M. Gedge in your issue of April Sth 
challenges me by saying that the analogy between rearma- 
ment and an increase of the police force would only be 
applicable if the police were to use precisely the same 
methods as the criminal. Our police today do not go about 
armed, they do not shoot dangerous men at sight, they do 
not burgle burglars’ houses. In short, as it seems to me, 
Mr. Gedge misconceives the power and functions of the police. 

In Great Britain the police are not normally armed, but in 
nearly every other country in the world, and in most of our 
Dominions and Colonies, they are armed or have arms Available 
for use in emergency. In Great Britain, if the power of the 
police is insufficient for the maintenance of law and order, 
the law has authority to call upon military force to strengthen 
the police as required, and has done so on a number of occasions 
within my memory. The unarmed policeman, in fact, repre- 
sents the power of the State in support of law. I can recall 
an occasion in 1911 when soldiers, acting under the personal 
direction of the Home Secretary and in support of armed 
police, did shoot dangerous men at sight, and occasions when 
the police have broken forcibly into private premises acting 
under proper warrant. Normally the policeman is able 
without reinforcement to maintain order, but that does not 
alfer the fact that the power of armed force is at the disposal 
of the law behind the policeman for use when required. 

One of the main functions of the police is to act as a 
deterrent against crime and breaches of the peace. I desire 
to see international law equipped with the same powers as 
civil law, and as a first step to that end to see air power so 
organized internationally as to act as a deterrent to the 
bombing of cities. I believe that this is feasible and will be 
effective. Mr. Gedge will not abolish the bombing of cities 
by saying that it is a crime any more than he will abolish 
murder by saying that it is a crime.—I am, &c., 

44 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 11. F. MAvurice. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 


Sir,—That Great Britain is per se a Christian nation is a 
persistent delusion which is at the bottom of all the muddled 
thinking on the subject of what a Christian’s duty is towards 
this country going to war, or preparing for the possibility of 
one arising. 

True, the trend of legislation has been progressively leavened 
by Christian teaching, but this apart, it has, in common 
with every other Power, exercised its authority on the 
prevailing principles of worldly wisdom. Mohammedans 
are governed as Mohammedans ; Hindus as Hindus; devil 
worshippers as devil worshippers, the only requisite demanded 
from all by the governing Power being obedience to the 
laws of the country. 

As I see it, the only Christian who has a right to put to 
himself the hypothetical question put forward by your 
correspondent in the issue of April 5th under the above 
heading, is surely the person whose whole life’s conduct is 
already based on the full teaching of Christ: ‘“* Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth”; ‘“ Take no thought 
for tomorrow”; ‘‘ If any man take away thy cloak, let 
him have thy coat also” ; ‘“‘ Love not the world neither the 
things that are in the world,” &c., &c. 

The ordinary 4@ la carte Christians who comprise 99 per cent. 
of our population, clergy and laity alike, should, patriotism 
apart, be content to regulate their attitude towards war on 
the same grounds on which they defend their -private rights ; 
the microcosm of their country’s rights, which require organ- 
ized means of defence against aggression.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun CAMPBELL. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BANKS 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTAroR.] 
Sir,—Professor J. H. Jones conducts a masterly rearguard 
action in defence of the banks, first enlists our sympathies by 
tactfully admitting the minor charges against the Joint 
Stock Banks, then dismisses the Socialist criticisms as being 
“mere Socialism’ (surely a faint-hearted begging of the 
question—as who should say “I shan’t bother with your 
arguments because I dislike your politics ”) and finally rebuts 
the main attack on the egg-binding deflationary policy of the 
Bank of England by a subtle equivocation. He says, * It 
isn’t the Bank you must blame but the Government,” and 
quotes a string of restrictive Bank Acts. But were not those 
Bank Acts inspired precisely by the Bank itself ? and has not 
the whole disastrous deflationary policy of this country for 
the past 16 years while the present Governor has been in 
office been dictated chiefly by the dominating personality of 
the Governor ? No Chancellor or Government even pretends 
to be themselves financiers or economists, they are merely 
politicians in high office and lean almost entirely on the Bank 
for financial advice and frequently acknowledge the same. 
We industrialists would not have the faintest difficulty in 
producing plenty of everything in almost limitless abundance, 
if only there was enough credit issue in circulation to finance 
popular purchasing power and consumption of that plenty. 
But the Bank rigidly insists on the golden egg-laying goose of 
British industry remaining egg-bound.—I am, &c., 
Tuomas Burns. 





THE MEANING OF DOUGLASISM 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 

Sir.—-May I attempt to correct two slight misunderstandings 
in Mr. Powys Greenwood’s article ? He says: ** And as for the 
cancellation of bank loans. so long as the money repaid is re- 
lent . . . there can be no destruction of purchasing power.” 
Douglas’s case is that as the loan enters into the cost of the 
articles whose production it makes possible, its cancellation 
must destroy purchasing power as against those articles. The 
fact that a new loan is made against a new set of goods does not 
affect the situation, as the benefits of the new loan as buying 
power for the first consignment of goods is offset by the fact 
that it has helped to launch a new set of goods to compete for 
the same amount of money. In other words, the production 
system is always expanding or tending to expand while con- 
sumption capacity tends to remain, in the long run, rigid. 
This, he says, is the cause of the trade cycle. 

At the beginning of a boom credit expands and acts cumu- 
latively to increase confidence and further credit expansion. 
More firms tend to obtain bank loans than to repay them. A 
time comes, however, when those loans have to be repaid and 
increased profits make their repayment easier. The total of 
repayments begins to exceed the total of fresh loans and pur- 
chasing power diminishes as the result, with the inevitable 
falling off of consumption and reduction of prices. A cumula- 
tive diminution of confidence sets to balance the cumulation 
increase of the boom period, and after a suitable period of 
depression the idiotic process repeats itself. 

Mr. Greenwood says: ** Any competent economist can de- 
molish that (Douglas’s) foundation in five minutes.”” I obtained 
an honours degree in Economics at Cambridge and challenge 
anyone to demolish the interpretation which I have given 
above, economist or layman, competent or incompetent ! 

The second misunderstanding is over the A and B costs. 
Douglas does not contend that the B costs do n¥t flow out in 
the form of purchasing power eventually. but that they do not 
flow out when they are needed. The time factor is an ex- 
tremely important one in Economics and one on which Douglas 
lays great stress.—Yours faithfully, 

Ronatp OGDEN. 

The Institute of British Evecutive, Swan House, 

133 Oxford Street, London, W.1, 


UNIVERSITY FRANCHISE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.] 
Sir,—My colleague upon the Senate of the University 0! 
London for nearly thirty years, the distinguished Rector of 
St. Michael Royal, Canon Douglas, has amply vindicated the 
activities of the University of London Graduates’ Association, 
and demonstrated the confidence with which it is regarded by 
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graduates throughout the University as the principal bulwark 
of their interests. The list given in Canon Douglas’s letter of 

the candidates supported by the Association for the Senatorial 

elections in May remains unchallenged, as regards 7 of its 8 

nominees. There is to be one contest only, in Science, and 
the Association is confident that it will be able to announce 
the return of its full list of 8 on May 14th. In that event it 
will hold the proud record that all the representatives of 
Convocation upon the Senate elected by the direct vote of 
graduates will be persons who have accepted nomination at 
one time or another by the Graduates’ Association. 

In the thirty-six years of its existence the Association has 
had many rivals, which have faded out with uniform regularity. 
I attribute its success to the fact that it champions the inter- 
ests of graduates against all other interests with a single-minded 
directness and with a special predilection for the external 
unattached student who fights his lone battle to win a univer- 
sity education against heavy handicaps; who “scorns 
delights and lives laborious days ’’°—more often laborious 
nights—in his struggle to earn his living while mastering the 
subject he has chosen to study. 

Canon Douglas has given a short and sufficient answer to 
the objections taken to the method of conducting University 
elections. Perhaps you will allow me to amplify his statement 
in the following note : 

University elections still preserve in theory the ancient 
method of voting in person at the hustings, which was in former 
times universal at all Parliamentary elections. The right of 
challenging the vote thus given was exercised by representa- 
tives of the candidates, who were allowed to be present.. This 
was the normal method of voting in Parliamentary elections 
at all University constituencies up to the end of the War. 
The Representation of the People Act, 1918, changed this 
practice in certain details in that it provided that an elector 
if he so desires may vote by means of a voting paper sent by 
post or otherwise. The Act also contained the provision that 
the Returning Officer may direct that votes shall not be given 
in person at the election, and it is becoming a common practice 
of Returning Officers to prohibit voting in person altogether, 
so that the postal vote is for all practical purposes the normal 
procedure. The Ballot Act does not apply, and never did 
apply, to University elections ; indeed, it contains a special 
clause exempting universities from its operation. The candi- 
dates’ representatives retain the right to attend and raise 
objections when voting in person is allowed, and they also have 
the right to see any voting paper received at the polling place 
and to raise objections. 

Your correspondent who criticized the procedure followed 
by London University, in common with all other British 
Universities, is clearly unfamiliar with the provisions both of 
Representation of the People Act, 1918, and of the Ballot 
Act.—I am, &e., E. Gravanm-Litt er, 
House of Commons. President, University of London 

Graduates’ Association, 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 


Sir,—The Treasurer of the ** University of London Graduates’ 
Association ’’ now comes forward with the somewhat unique 
argument that he and his colleagues are of such eminence 
and distinction that no criticism of them can possibly be 
justified or call for any reply, which reply he then proceeds 
to give. I am afraid that there are a good many graduates 
who do not accept the valuation which Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little, Canon Douglas and their colleagues place on themselves. 

Canon Douglas asserts that the ‘* Graduates’ Association ” 
“has no connexion with party politics.”’ I venture to challenge 
this assertion. Can Canon Douglas point to one single solitary 
occasion during his 32 years of association with the ‘* U.L. 
Graduates’ Association,” in which it has given its support to 
a parliamentary candidate who was not a Conservative ? 
Can he explain why this supposedly ‘* non-political *’ organiza- 
tion issued an attack on Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s opponent 
at the last General Election for having supported “ the 
most reckless Socialist schemes * ? The manifesto from which 
I quote was headed * University of London Graduates’ 
Association ’” and bore Canon Douglas’s name as treasurer. 


It was signed ‘* Thomas Hynes, Hon. General Secretary.” 
Does Canon Douglas seriously maintain that this document, 
officially issued during the General Election, by the “ Asso- 
ciation ” had 


*“no connexion with party politics” ? 





SSS 





Canon Douglas further contradicts “ indignantly” th, 
“suggestion . . . that we have no balance-sheet, no ig 
of members and no council meetings.” I hope he will now tum 
to my former letter and allow his indignation to subside when 
he fails to discover any such suggestion. Having done gp j 
hope he will then consider the real point I put forward. y 
criticism was to the effect that, in view of the fact that the 
** association ” uses the official University title, implying that 
it has some kind of official status in the University, as 
representative body of graduates, the Rules and Constitution 
and the annual balance-sheet should be at the disposal of 
any graduate wishing to examine them. Canon Douglas 
refers to a “ council *’ of which he has been a member for 39 
years. Can he explain to his fellow graduates when thi 
** council *? was elected, or how often the elections to it take 
place, and by whom it is elected or appointed ? Can he supply 
me with a copy of the rules and constitution of the “* Associg. 
tion ’’ and its ** Council ” ? 

The simple fact, which no amount of distinguished support 
can obscure, is that the ‘ Association”? in question is no 
Association at all, but merely a caucus, run by a small group 
of influential graduates with the avowed object of securing 
their own continuance in University offices. 

Naturally enough the majority of graduates, on perusing 
its imposing list of ** Vice Presidents’ and its pretentious 
literature, imagine it to be a large and well-supported body 
of graduates, with an active membership and governed by 
proper rules and constitution through a properly elected 
committee. This, however, is precisely what it is not. On 
the contrary the ** Association” is run by a small group of 
people who keep its Rules (if any) and its balance-sheet a 
close secret from the graduates it professes to represent and 
who exclude from membership any known critic of their 
policy or politics.—Yours faithfully, 

J. SrEWARF Cook. 

The School House, Sproughton, Suffolk. 

[This question was raiscd originally in its broad aspect, 
and the particular case of the member for London University 
cannot be further discussed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


“EAT MORE BREAD ” 

[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecrator.] 
Sirn,—That your gentle contributor, Janus, should be _per- 
plexed by the existence of the Bread campaign is not 
astonishing in view of his belief that ‘* bread-consumption 
in: Europe generally remains very constant.” If there were 
any foundation for such a belief there would be no bread- 
campaign. The millers, however, are in a position to know 
the facts. 

We are all aware that great changes have taken place in 
food habits. The wholesome loaf, into which Janus and 
I made such inroads when we were youngsters, competes 
today with a vast variety of so-called bread-substitutes, 
most of them very nearly identical with bread in food value 
but all of them a great deal more expensive. 

The fallacy that bread fattens may also have had some 
influence. At any rate, these facts are justification enough 
for a bread campaign. We are but reminding the public 
of the incomparable economic as well as nutritional value 
of bread, and we believe that, just as advertising is largely 
responsible for the * disease,” so will it effect the ‘ cure.” 
—Yours, &¢., Cc. F. Hicuam, 

Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


AN ECONOMIC PLAYGROUND 


FOR GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—Miss Charlotte Cameron bases her advocacy of the 
restoration of the former German Colonies on the fact that 
she travelled through all of them in 1913. Apparently her 
picture of Africa in 1935 is the same as it was before the War. 
She sees “ vast hinterlands of Africa, practically untrodden, 
of no benefit to anybody,”’ and would allot them to “ the dis- 
contented German to appease him and give him once more 4 
place in the sun,” and because she believes that the former 
enemy of the Allies—who, she admits, ‘‘ may sometimes have 
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treated their Natives with harshness ”’—might thus be pre- 
vented from planning revenge. 

There is no part of British East Africa at any rate, and pro- 
pably not of British West Africa, which lies within economic 
range of railway or river transport, and which has the popula- 
tion and natural conditions to produce crops, which lies 
“ practically untrodden, and of no benefit to anybody ” ; and 
since Great Britain has repeatedly assured the Native in- 
habitants of Tanganyika Territory (formerly German East 
Africa) that their former masters would never be allowed to 
return and exercise domination over them, Miss Cameron’s 
proposal, in so far as that country is concerned, would involve 
a cleat breach of faith with those whom we have undertaken 
to protect. 

If she had seen, as I did, the systematic brutality which 
during the Kast African Campaign the Germans inflicted upon 
their own Native subjects, and upon European, Indian, and 
African prisoners in their hands, she might realize that her 
plan would be tantamount to a gross betrayal. There is great 
public danger in the repetition by unthinking or uninstructed 
publicists of the question, ‘* Why should not Germany receive 
pack her colonies ?” I hesitate to inflict a lengthy reply upon 
you, especially as the April 4th issue of East Africa contains a 
leading article which supplies the answer from the Kast 
African standpoint.—Yours faithfully, 

F. S. JoELSON, 
East Africa, Editor. 
91 Great Titchfield Street, W.1. 


LONDON’S GREEN BELT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 


Sin—In your issue of April 5th, you comment upon a 
* check”? which the “ Green Belt” policy of the London 
County Council has encountered in Buckinghamshire. 
According to your note, the London County Council is offering 
£70,000 towards acquiring a thousand acres of land in the 
Chilterns, but the local authority demurs to sharing a like 
sum with the Bucks County Council. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding here. The 
London County Council has certainly made no offer of contri- 
bution towards this purchase, no application has been 
received from the Bucks County Council, and as far as can 
be ascertained the matter has never been brought before 
the London County Council in any way. 

You ask ‘* Why should it (the local authority) shoulder 
a burden in order to provide playgrounds for Londoners ? 
... the project is really more than 50 per cent. a concern 
of London.” Is there not some confusion here also ? 
Without knowing the exact site, it is difficult to say whether 
this would be a playground for Londoners. Would it not 
be fair to assume that the local population will have by far 
the greater proportion of user? The Middlesex County 
Council has actually found that it pays them to pay 75 per 
cent. towards an open space rather than allow it to be built 
upon, because the charges for services on property rated at 
£26 a year entail a yearly loss of £3 a house. 

Assuming that comparable conditions exist in Buckingham- 
shire, it is hardly fair to expect the contribution of London 
to be double that of Bucks, especially when it is remembered 
that London asks no ownership and no management: its 
contribution is a clear-cut gift. 

Much might be said regarding your last sentence. Logically 
there is a case for one authority for the area, but it is not 
practical politics today. There was considerable opposition 
to the extension of London’s borders when it was last pro- 
posed, although it would doubtless have been financially 
beneficial to those counties in which the London County 
Council has built cottage estates. A regional authority 
which could adjust these anomalies is not, therefore, a possi- 
bility at the moment, and adjustments have to be made 
ad hoc ; and the simpler they are the better. 

The Greater London Regional Planning Committee, despite 
its name, is not a town planning authority as are other 
regional committees. It can only act when powers are 
delegated by any of the 170 or so local town planning bodies 
that constitute the area: it cannot alter the zoning of a 
single inch of land or make a yard of new road. 

So that not only are we “ trying to solve regional problems 


without having regional authorities,” but the authority set 
up to deal with town planning has no town planning powers. 
In the circumstances, therefore, it would appear that London’s 
“green belt’? policy is a generous one. Most of the neigh- 
bouring bodies are already formulating programmes to 
submit to London for consideration, and there certainly is 
no indication of anything like a ‘“‘ check” in the progress 
being made.—Faithfully yours, 
Ewart G. Currin, 
Chairman, Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee. 
London County Council, The County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.E. 1. 
[The facts on which our note was based were taken from 
a report in The Times of April 2nd of statements made at a 
meeting of the Wycombe Rural District Council on the 
previous day.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


CLOSED CATHEDRALS 
[To the Editor of Tue SrectTator.] 


Sir,—Janus writes in “A Spectator’s Notebook,” in your 
issue of April 5th, that he found the doors of Hereford 
Cathedral locked on a recent Sunday afternoon. “So it 
always is,” he is told (he hopes inaccurately). He was 
inaccurately told. It is not always so. In the summer 
months, with the assistance of a large band of volunteer 
stewards, we keep the Cathedral open to visitors on Sunday 
afternoons. We begin about or before Easter, and earry 
on to the middle of October. Next Sunday will be the first 
Sunday of this summer. Our staff of one verger and two 
sextons have long hours through the week and on Sunday. 
Does Janus grudge them a free time from one o'clock to 
six o’clock on Sundays? In the winter months there are 
very few visitors, and the Cathedral is dark for many weeks 
after three o’clock. It would not be reasonable either to 
employ the regular staff or to ask the services of my very 
kind friends, the volunteer Sunday stewards, for the few 
hours of daylight, and the very few visitors who might avail 
themselves of those hours, in the winter months. I am 
sorry that anyone should be disappointed. But, all things 
considered, I think that our practice is not more unreasonable 
than the complaint raised against it.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, R. WATERFIELD, 
The Deanery, Hereford. Dean of Hereford. 


[Janus writes: I am very glad to have elicited the Dean 
of Hereford’s courteous letter. The practical difficulties men- 
tioned by the Dean are, no doubt, serious—but I cannot help 
feeling, all the same, that Sunday is the one day in the 
week when a Cathedral ought not to be shut. 
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Royal Letters 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


Ir is time for original documents to be made easily available, 
so that we, the general public, can get our information at first 
hand. No history without bias is worth reading (we beg the 
historian’s pardon for the word ‘ bias” ; we should have 
said “ philosophy of history ”), and it is easy for historians 
to select extracts to make true whatever they wish to have 
been so. We have never been allowed to make up our minds 
for ourselves ; there has been denigration and whitewashing ; 
what to one historian has been a sublime struggle for principles, 
to another has seemed a sordid struggle over money-bags. 
This excellent series, of which we now have the two first 
delightfully readable volumes,* should go far to free us of 
our limitations as ordinary readers, free us too, perhaps, 
from the Whig dominance which dates from Macaulay. 
There have, it is true, been efforts to upset this dominance, 
but to the popular mind these have been merely the attempts 
of brilliant men to show their originality by trying to make 
us doubt what we have been bred up to know as true. Now, 
at last, the responsibility rests upon us, and we have no 
excuse for violently taking sides. 

For alas, as with so many quarrels, on looking into these 
we find that both sides were right, and both sides were wrong; 
what might be noble in one man was ignoble in another. 
If Charles I fought for the monarchical principle it was 
because he thought it was divine: his son fought for it 
because he was determined never to go on his travels again. 
Throughout it is hard to distinguish black from white. If 
Charles I seemed tyrannical to those who did not wish to 
pay their taxes (there was more in it than that, of course), 
at least he was against the vested interests. If Charles II’s 
secret Treaty of Dover looks very like cheating, the King at 
least had a far more enlightened foreign and imperial policy 
than his Parliaments, squabbling over this, that, and the 
other, ever had a notion of. And is secret diplomacy so 
wicked after all? The open sort, so far as it may have been 
varried out, does not seem so far to have been any more 
virtuous. And if Charles II took bribes (though Mr. Bryant 
calls them subsidies), so did the members of Parliament, 
from the same source too. On the whole our sympathies are 
with the monarchs, who might well approve of Dryden’s 
statement about the English, that they were 

“God’s pampered people, whom, debauched with ease, 
No King could govern nor no God could please ” 
and it certainly does not redound to the credit of Parliament 
that it would not allow Charles II to carry out the promises 
he made at Breda to be clement, and to grant religious 
toleration. 

These books do not pretend to be histories ; they have the 
effect, rather, of biographies written from the point of view 
of the hero. Yet they cannot fail to be history, because 
these kings were protagonists in a crucial phase of our con- 
stitutional development, the passing of supreme power from 
the hands of the monarch to those of a rich oligarchy. We 
are helped in seeing the historical significance by the brief 
notes which link up the letters. As biographies, they provide 
un extraordinarily interesting contrast between the characters 
of father and son. Charles I was narrow, rigid, unable to 
realize what other people felt (qualities which, exaggerated 
in his son James, proved as fatal to that monarch as to 





* Letters of King. Charles I, edited by Sir Charles Fetrie. 
Letters of King Charles II, edited by Arthur Bryant. (Cassell. 
10s. 6d. each.) 


himself), but he was at least a fine gentleman. Charles I 
was astute, supple, alive to feelings around him ; but it 
be admitted that he was something of a cad. He had “agg. 
little mixture of the Seraphick part as ever man had.” The 
father, in fact, was stupid; the son was a little too clever, 
Charles I had a love of the arts, while Charles IT’s cs of 
have built a magnificent London to replace the ashes of 
old were, one feels, due to his wish to have a grandiose capi 
One can very well see how men could like Charles II y 
much indeed ; one can understand them loving his father, ' 
One is curiously aware, in reading their letters, that thee 
belonged to a-different age, simply from their prose style” 
There is something of the grand ring of Elizabethan prose. 
about the Petition of Right being ‘hatched out of the 
passionate brains of a few particular persons”; just as we 
are very much in the Restoration period when we read, 
“We have the same disease of sermons that you complain- 
of there, but I hope you have the same convenience that 
the rest of the family has of sleeping out most of the time,” 
So, too, in the relations between the kings and their most 
intimate servants. You cannot imagine this interchaail 
preening between Charles I and Strafford : 
“ Kine : I would willingly make a visit to my sister at Tunbridge 
for a night or two at farthest . . 
CLARENDON: .. . I suppose you will go with a light train ? 
Kine: I intend to take nothing but my night bag. i 
CLARENDON: Yes, you will not go without forty or fifty horse! 
Kine: I count that part of my night bag.” 
But then the reign of Charles II reads like a comedy, that 
of Charles I as the tragedy that it was. Something more 
than an individual head fell at Whitehall that cold winter's 
morning, something fine was permanently broken. The 
story of Charles II's reign is that of a struggle of wits, and- 
the best wits won, temporarily. Charles II might have 
made his triumph last, but whenever he died, the stage 
would have been set for the ignominious collapse of any— 
successor who tried to carry on his tradition. The peace 
between himself and his subjects to which Mr. Bryant refers, — 
was only an armistice in which the subjects were piling up- 
ammunition, while the king strengthened his interests in~ 
the boroughs, by means which were scarcely in harmony 


_ with the feelings of his opponents. 


There is inevitably a touch of bias in these biographies, © 
not a philosophy of history, no, but a personal liking, such 
as is almost bound to occur. Sir Charles Petrie does more— 
to correct the balance than Mr. Bryant does, and prints docu-, 
ments setting forth the view of the other side. There is 
more to be said for Charles II than is usually said, but Mr. 
Bryant is perhaps a little too inclined to regard his hero as 
“the best good man that ever ruled a throne,” and to gloze 
over certain horrors. The remark that Lauderdale was — 
“ suecessfully engaged in taming Scotland ” is, shall we say, ~ 
an understatement. But both books are admirably done, - 
and are especially valuable in bringing home to us how things — 
actually happen in real political life, as opposed to the way — 
in which they happen in history books. They will lead to, 
a revaluation in the popular mind. We hear nothing of the — 
glories of Pym and Hampden, nothing about Shaftesbury’s~ 
“Country Party,” little about Temple’s abortive Council ~ 
of State: these persons and things drop into a perspective a 
different from that we are used to, and it is just as well that — 4 
we should have to consider whether it is not, perhaps, a)” 
better one. 
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ssesses distinction, some quality that makes_ it 
i ants Beat +a learned, subtle and 
outlast a seasonal success. The series includes fiction, 3 ee | 
biography, travel, poetry and that nebulous but Wty, entertaining anc 
charming gendre, belles-lettres. boisterous new farce by 
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volume of Jefferies completing the _ trilogy, 
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the English Countryside come in time to possess ' 
and treasure; while Arthur Ransome’s book on 
angling will embellish the sport for every participant. 
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with an introduction by Henry Williamson fifty new and unpublished poems. 
With decorations by Elizabeth 
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The Democratic Method 


The Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy. By R. Bassett. 


(Macmillan. - 7s. 6d.) 
Democracy. By. C.° Delisle Burns. (Thornton Butterworth. 
2s. 6d.) ; 


RaRELy, indeed, does one meet a book on politics which 
commands such immediate intellectual assent as Mr. Bassett’s 


Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy. The assent is largely. 


a tribute to its restricted aim. Mr. Bassett puts politics in its 
right place. For him, democracy is neither a religion nor 
even a policy ; like all other-constitutional expedients, it is 
simply a method. 
discussion and general consent ; 
promise. 


in other words, by com- 
The method has certain corollaries. A parliamentary 


democracy must leave its parliamentary representatives the « 


freedom to hammer out compromise ; they must be limited 
in that freedom neither by a popular mandat impératif nor by 
the commands of a party caucus. While the process of com- 
promise is working itself out—that is, at all times—parlia- 
mentary democracy must ensure for itself a strong executive, 
independent cnough of the political flux to maintain a con- 
sistent and emphatic administration, and yet sufficiently in 
touch with that flux to be ready, at the appropriate moment, 
to translate emerging compromise into effective legislation. 
Behind the whole process there must be, both in electors and 
representatives, a real will to agreement, a real belief in the 
virtues of ‘* gradualness.”’ But, granted these essentials, the 
democratic method will serve any aim of policy, however 
extreme, however * revolutionary,” provided only that the 
aim does not imply the abolition of the method. Democracy 
is incompatible only with doctrines such as Communism and 
Fascism, which depend upon the extinction of free discussion, 
or with “ finalist ” policies, such as those adumbrated by Sir 
Stafford Cripps and his friends, which aim at so scrambling 
the eggs of-society in a short period of intensive cookery that 
they can never thereafter be unscrambled. 

This is a very inadequate paraphrase of a very interesting 
argument, but it may indicate what is, to the present reviewer 
at any rate, the most important implication of the book. It 
will be observed that this modest definition of democracy 
carries with it a moral appeal quite as compelling as any 
transcendental flights of Mazziniari eloquence. Mr. Bassett 
goes out of his way to dissociate democracy from the emotional 
appeal; often made in its name. He refuses, for instance, to 
identify it with the idea of social or economic equality. Even 
liberty, which he defines as the basis of democracy, is its basis 
only in the sense that the citizen must be free to work the 
democratic method. Yet the moral appeal lies in the method 
itself, for it is the method of “ charity *—the only method 
which can allow men to exercise the coercion of government 
over their fellow-men and yet, in some measure at least, to 
carn the blessing pronounced upon the peace-makers. 


Compare this moral appeal with the more ambitious claims 
for democracy made by Professor Delisle Burns in his essay 
on Democracy in the Home University Library series. In much 
the two writers are agreed, but Professor Burns is not content 
with democracy merely as a method. For him it has three 
essential aims : the elimination of poverty, oppression and war, 
As soon, however, as he begins to elaborate this theme he gets 
into difficulties of which he hardly seems conscious. Poverty, 
he thinks, can only be eliminated if the property-owner 
receives the same education as the employed worker and is 
thus taught the sin of attempting to control the labour of his 
fellow-citizens. But how can the privately-managed boarding 
school be abolished except by restricting the citizen’s right 
to teach, and how can such restriction be reconciled with the 
interpretation which Professor Burns himself puts upon 
democracy ? Here the desire to justify democracy by its 
works, at least by its intended works, does nothing to clarify 
the moral issue, but merely serves to blur it. Insistence on 
the ends of policy, as Mr. Bassett hints, generally’ implies 
indifference to the means ; but man’s responsibility lies mainly 
in his choice of means. It is those who claim ambitiously 
that they ‘ serve an ideal *’ who often do least service to their 
living fellow-men. 

And this brings us to the one disappointment in Mr. Bassett’s 
book. Like Professor Burns, he concludes that the preserva- 
tion of the essentials of democracy depends chiefly on eduea- 





It is the method of working out policy by ~ 








tion ; and his educational prescription consists of a COMpoung 
of history, civics and economics. But surely this is the Wro 
conclusion to his argument. He misses his own point, He 
invites precisely that kind of teaching which we have ius 
criticized in Professor Burns, whose essay might well becon, 
a sixth-form textbook. In fact, the curse of recent Propagand, 
in this country in favour of “ education for citizenship ™ js i, 
tendency towards insecure philosophizing of this kind. To oy 
enthusiast democracy is the Kingdom of God ; to anothen, 
entails popular control over factory operations ; to a thin 
it is realizable only if the voter attains_an impossibly high 
standard of knowledge and judgement. Professor Burns asgery 
that modern biology and psychology have modified the og 
individualist assumptions about democracy ; the new denp. 
cracy, presumably the new liberty, is to be a more collectivig 
affair than the old. Thus we gct a sort of Hegelianizing o 
democracy which is precisely the process by which Fascist 
philosophy has been evolved ; and history, civics and eq. 
nomics can be made to serve this process only teo well, a 
Europe has found to her cost. No, the real conclusion of Mr, 
Bassett’s argument is that the democratic method can only be 
preserved by restoring to education those simplicities of moral 
teaching which have been overlaid by a century of political 
and social theorizing. For Mr. Bassett’s democracy is a way 
of life, not the goal of life—a standard of personal duty, not 
the blue print: of a new creation. 

Curiously enough, when Professor Burns leaves theories 
about the organization of education and comes to consider the 
content of education, it is he who provides, more nearly than 
Mr. Bassett, the right conclusion to Mr. Bassett’s argument. 
He realizes, at Ieast, that the schools of a democracy must 
claim to be able to train the mind through manual work, and 
through the technique of mechanical production, at least as 
thoroughly as through academic and clerical studies. Deno- 
cracy can, indeed, tolerate all inequalities except mental 
inferiority and superiority-complexes based on distinctions of 
occupation. It is these complexes which are, probably, 
mainly responsible for the worst danger of the democratic 
method: its tendency to overstate issues of policy and to 
magnify differences of opinion. This is a danger to which 
Mr. Bassett, perhaps, pays too little attention ; but his book 
stands as the most clear-sighted description yet given of patlia- 
mentary democracy stripped of all fashionable trappings— 
stripped for that new bout in its old struggle against tyranny 
which will make the history of the next twenty years. 
Eustace Percy. 


This Oil Racket 


The Secret War for Oil. 
Zischka. 



































By Frank C. Hanighen and Anton 
(Routledge.” 7s. 6d.) » 





Every political candidate, Conservative or Liberal, knows 
the Socialist poser that begins—‘* Seeing that the causes 
of war are economic, do you not think that there can never 
be peace without Socialism?” It is an increasing belief 
that the struggle for markets is the main reason for war. 
I opened The Secret War for Oil, therefore, knowing pretty 
well what to expect. Cabinets would be represented as 
mere marionettes operated often without realizing it by 
oil magnates in New York. Young men would go gallantly 
to their death across the sweltering desert or the water- 
logged trench, pathetically convinced that they were fighting 
for noble ideals, but in reality being the helpless victims 
of big business. There would be blood and tears, and fat 
men would chuckle in richly furnished directors’ rooms at 
the thought of the bigger and bigger dividends that would 
result. I was not disappointed. According to the publishers 
The Secret War for Oil reads like a melodrama. It certainly 
does. But what I did not find were the ‘“ concrete facts 
and documents” by which according to the publishers “ it 
was fully substantiated.” 

Every tragedy in history is interpreted by the authors 
as the result of the struggle for oil. This is how the chapter 
headed “ Armageddon and Oil” opens. ‘ Drang nach 
Osten— Push to the East.’ German diplomats forging 
alliances, German business men obtaining concessions, German 
army officers on military missions. This is the background 
of Sarajevo. This is the German thrust in the Near East 
which brought in its train the Balkan situation, the murder 
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Edited with a full historical 


With an <seiicalidel by PHILIP GUEDALLA 








commentary by Charles de la 


RONCIE RE (Principal Keeper in the Bibliotheque Nationale), who 
writes: ‘Probably not for a hundred years has there-been_ such an 





important contribution to history 
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32 illustrations in collotype 10/6 


Order this book at once from your bookseller 
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GREAT UNSOLVED 
CRIMES by 42 Crime Experts 


Among the many famous writers and detec- 
lives who have contributed are the follow 
ing: Anthony Armstrong, A. J. Cronin, Dr. 
Harold Dearden, E. M. Délafield, ES. 
Fletcher, Francis Hes, Anthony Marsdei, 
Ex-Supt. Percy Savage, Dorothy L. Sayers, 
Edward Shanks, G. B. Stern, L. A. G. 
Strong, Sir Basil Thomson 42 Authors 
72 Illustrations 8/6 


The KING’s FIRST 
AMBASSADOR 


by BASIL MAINE 


“4 notable addition to Jubilee literature. 
The book is free from the ephemeral 
quality which hangs over so much of the 
writing about royal personages *_ British 
IVeekly ‘This spirited biography ”— 
Morning Post. “Excellent and sympa- 
thetic”—Daily Mail 27 Photographs 7/6 








TURMOIL & 
TRAGEDY in INDIA: 


1914 & AFTER by 
Lt.-Gen. SIR GEORGE MACMUNN 
During the War years, India, below the 
surface, was a seething maelstrom; German 
intrigues, Turkish propaganda, sedition in 
Bengal, the rising in the Punjab, and 
Amanullah’s treachery Illus. 18/- 


JARR 
ANTHOLOGY of 
ARMAGEDDON 


edited by BERNARD NEIMAN 
and I. O. EVANS 

Over 120 world-famous contributors, in- 

cluding [Winston Churchill, Clemenceau, 

Foch, Ludendorff, John Masefeld, 

Remarque, Upton Sinclair, H. M. 

Tomlinson, H, G. Wells 454 pages 8/6 








CONSIGNED to 
DAVY JONES 


by Capt. GEORGE GRANT 
“(4 most thrilling story”—News Chronicle 
“An excellent volume for the adventurous 
minded ”’—Dly. Herald Illus. 12/6 


HURST & 





DENIS ARCHER 


JAMES HENRY | 
DUVEEN’s 


COLLECTIONS and 
RECOLLECTIONS 
A chronicle of the world-famous deals 
which reads like pages from the Arabian 
Nights; Mr. Duveen tells of thrilling en- 
counters with members of the “ Knock-out 
Ring” Illus. 18/- 


OLDS 
FRANCE in 
DANGER 
by ANDRE TARDIEU 


TARDIEU says: “Germany is preparing 
for a war which ik wil feclene tf threats 
and bluff do not suffice” * 1 book of first- 
class tmportance and intcre st”—Irish News 

Illus, 15/- 








DEVIL BROTHER 
by WALTER BARON 
Sole survivor of an expedition 18 strong 


‘The amazing account a an exped lition 
into the interior of the Amazonian jungle” 





—Dly. Sketch 12/6 
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of the Archduke and the starting of the great conflagration. 
And for what? As usual for oil.” For that extraordinary 
statement not a tittle of evidence is produced. I suppose 
the authors would just regard one as a capitalist dupe if 
one suggested that the chauvinism of the German militarist 
party, the terms of the alliance in 1908 of the German and 
Austrian Emperors, the Russian mobilization, the invasion 
of Belgium, were just a few of the over-riding causes of the 
catastrophe of 1914. 

The same fantastic economic reason is given for every 
conflagration. The unfortunate support given by the 
coalition Government to Greece that preceded the triumph 
of Turkey in 1922 was simply, according to the authors, 
‘a veiled attempt to secure for England the rich oil deposits 
in the interior of Asia Minor to, which the French had a 
c'aim.” Great Britain's embargo on the export of war 
materials to Bolivia had the same ‘sinister motive. 
looked at first glance like an altruistic bid for peace ”— 
but * oil and tin are behind the Chaco war ” and by a process 
of reasoning extremely difficult to follow, the authors argue 
that Great Britain’s action was calculated to further. these 
in erests. Again no evidence of any kind is furnished for 
these outrageous charges. They are about as baseless as 
the statement so often fathered by the Communists, that 
the failure of the Disarmament Conference is due to the fact 
that so many of the British Cabinet are extensive holders 
of armament shares. 

The struggle for markets may play a part in creating 
friction between nations. It is difficult to see how it would 
cease to operate under a Socialist State. The competition 
for raw materials would still go on even if they were worked 
by Government departments instead of private enterprise. 
But the fundamental fact stands out in all this kind of 
sensational Commmunist propaganda, that even if a tithe of 
it were ru‘, man does not live by oilalone. He has nationalist 
ambiticns and fears and superiority and inferiority complexes 
that tower above any economic interests. It is these that 
produce wars. Half an hour’s conversation with a young Nazi 
will prove that. It is, for instance not the raw materials of 
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the German colonies that make him clamour for their re 
but the prestige that will accrue to his country if she @, 
once more stand forth to the world as a Colonial Pops 
At all times to lay the main emphasis on economics ag % 
cause of war is an over-simplification of the issue. Inj 
hands of the authors‘of The Secret War for Oil, the argummy 
degenerates into a ludicrous distortion of history. 
RosBert Berna 


Genius to Mediocrity 


The Letters of Napoleon to Marie Louise. Witha > ty ig 
by Charles de la Ronciére: and an- Introduction by 
Guedalla: (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) hs 

Tue frontispiece of one of Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogues jy 

November, 1934, showed a page of the quick, nervous, almost 

illegible handwriting of Napoleon I. The catalogue announced 


_ the sale of some three hundred letters written by Napolegy 


to his wife Marie Louise. These letters had remained hidden 
in private possession for more than a century. They wer. 
bought, in December, 1934, bythe Bibliothéque Nationale, 
The letters have now been. translated into English, ang 
published with a running commentary by M. de la Ronciérg, 
the Chief Custodian of the Bibliothéque Nationale. : 

From the point of view of general political history the 
discovery of these documents is not of the greatest import, 
ance, Only one letter played a prominent part in politica] 
events. ‘This letter, the text of which has always beeq 
known, was written by Napoleon in March, 1814. It com 
tained a reference to his next tactical move in the war 
against the Allies. The courier taking the letter to Martie 
Louise was captured, The letter was -read by Bliicherj 
the Allies knew thai the road to Paris was open. 

The personal interes! of the correspondence is, however, 
very great indeed, ‘The letters show Napoleon’s tact and 
care and affection—if this term may be used of such a man 
—for the Austrian Archduchess who was the mother of the 
King of Rome. One need not waste time or sentiment 
over Maric Louise, Empress of the French, and great-niece 
of Marie Antoinette, sometime Queen of France. Marie 
Louise married Napoleon out of patriotic duty and in obedience 
to her family. She found him more agreeable than she had 
reason to expect. She bore him a son. She obeyed his 
instructions when he was away from France. She worried 
about him in a fitful and unintelligent way. She left him 
in disaster as she had come to him in success; she was 
always a dutiful daughter of the house of Austria. It does 
not appear that she made much objection to leaving him, 
Within a very short time she consoled herself with the minor 
majesty of a small Italian state, where she became, to the 
satisfaction of Metternich, the mistress of General Neipperg, 
a one-eyed cavalry officer of romantic manners. Napoleon - 
had swept aside Neipperg in the routine of the campaign 
of 1813. Marie Louise left the King of Rome in Vienna, 
The climate was unsuited to his weak constitution. He 
died in 1832. His mother survived him by fifteen years. 

Napoleon’s letters to Marie Louise are the letters of a 
finished man of the world to a young girl. He wrote to 
her that, if he gave her advice, c'est pour te former. He 
guided her in every detail. He advised her about tips to 
the Austrian grandees with whom she stayed. She must 
not give them snuff boxes—these were “bad form.” She 
must give them rings. Then followed exact details of the 
value of the rings. He told her how to conclude her letters 
to her father: tu devais finir par le terme usité, trés- 
chire fille, cest Uetiquette. When he was fighting his 
last battles against the heaviest odds, he listened with grave 
attention to her complaints about the tantrums of the 
governess of the King of Rome. The King of Rome, le 
petit roi, and at Elba, mon fils, was indeed the centre of 
Napoleon’s interest. After the Russian campaign Napoleon 
tried to make use of the influence of Marie Louise upon 
“papa Francois”; but he knew well enough that Francis I 
and Metternich were unlikely to be moved by these appeals. 

The letters fall into three main groups ; a number written 
before the Russian campaign; a whole series from the 
beginning to the end of this campaign ; a third series covering 
the period of fighting in Germany, the retreat into France, ; 
and the final catastrophe. The letters from Russia are~ 
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A. A. THOMSON 
The Exquisite Burden 7/6 net 


This is the writer’s first serious book, which sets out simply and sincerely to tell the story of 
a boyhood in the far-off days before the war. 

Set partly in a quaint little Yorkshire town and partly behind the scenes of the old-fashioned 
Music Hall stage, the tale is rich in queer, crusty characters. And through it runs the 
tender boy-and-girl romance of Philip Norhamn’s love for Bijou, the dark-eyed girl who was 
bewitched by the glamour of the stage. 


A book that will make you laugh and, perhaps, cry a little. 


CHARLES RUSHTON 
The Doctor from Devil’s Island 7/6 net 


In The Doctor from Devil’s Island Charles Rushton has hit upon a particularly exciting 
theme—the story of an escape from a convict settlement. He tells how the fugitive, embittered 
by unjust imprisonment, planned to bring justice to his accusers—not the merciful justice of 
the law, but the lingering terrible justice of a maniac craving for blood. Fear: that was his 
great weapon; he would play with his victims as a cat plays with a mouse—tantalising, torment- 
ing—till at last, when he had them screaming for mercy, he would strike and strike to kill. 


A real thriller in every sense of the word. 


ALEXANDER WILSON 
The Magnificent Hobo 7/6 net 


The author of Wallace of the Secret Service has written a most exciting and entertaining novel. 
He tells how Peter Selwyn inherited a fine old mansion and £1,000, and describes how he 
solved a most difficult problem. by becoming a member of the ‘ tramp” fraternity. 


BERNARD NEWMAN 


The Biue Danube Illustrated 10/6 net 


Mr. Bernard Newman, who scored a great success with his book, /n the Trail of the Three 
Musketeers, has recently returned from another of his adventurous excursions. He set out 
to follow the course of the Danube from source to mouth across seven countries from Black 
Forest to Black Sea. The account of his journey, his adventures and chance encounters, 
makes this the most fascinating of travel books. 
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curious to read. Napoleon kept up appearances to the last. 
There is not a word of defeat. A fortnight after leaving 
Moscow “in unusually fine autumn weather,’ the phrase 
mes affaires vont bien occurs for the last time. A month 
later, with his army broken, and at the moment when he 
decided to leave the wretched survivors and hurry to Paris, 
Napoleon wrote ‘“ ma santé n’a jamais été meilleure. . . . les 
affaires ne vont pas mal, a cette heure il fait un froid trés violent.” 
It remains to say that the letters have been well translated. 
Napoleon’s short and masterful sentences are as unique 
as the narrative of Caesar or the Italian of the Divine Comedy ; 
but an English reader will find a clear rendering with 
sufficient suggestion of the original French words, and only 
one or two slips of a minor kind. M. de la Ronciére’s com- 
mentary is excellent, though French idioms are a little too 
obvious in the style. Mr. Guedalla’s introduction is a model 
of its kind. The illustrations are happily chosen. Few of 
the documents unearthed by modern historical research can 
have the excitement of this book. One may commend it 
to any reader whose mind is not closed to the terrifying 
spectacle of high genius working for personal, and, at the 
last, ignoble and commonplace ends. 
E. L. Woopwarp. 


Physics at One’s Fingers’ Ends 


Science : A New Outline. By J. W. N. Sullivan. (Nelson. 5s.) 
Mr. SULLIVAN is a practised hand at setting out the fruits of 
scientific knowledge in a concise and lucid form for the layman. 
Some physicist spends years in ardent calculation : formulates 
something abstruse and astounding : and before you can say 
knife, Mr. Sullivan has it all at his fingers’ ends, neat and pat, 
dished out for public consumption in a few hundred well- 
chosen words. 

Now the function of a popularizer is not negligible ; espe- 
cially when practised in a newspaper. The popularizer is of 
real value, as a link between the hieroglyphic and the demotic. 
The scientist may grumble that by the time words have been 
substituted for his numbers, his statement has been so distorted 
as to be erroneous. There is this danger, of course: the 
danger which lies in transposing verbal analogy for mathe- 
matical similarity, and giving it to a public who will take the 
analogy for literal truth. If you tell your reader, for instance, 
that light is ‘‘ waves,”’ how are you later going to tell him that 
it also behaves like particles ? For you cannot easily persuade 
the plain adult (as you could a child) that most of the ultimate 
** descriptions ” of physics are figurative : that when you speak 
of waves, you only mean form of motion that can be expressed 
in equations similar to those which describe the movement of 
waves—a motion other aspects of which require ‘ particle- 
like” equations also. You cannot convince him that it is no 
more contradictious to speak of light both as ‘‘ waves ” and 
as “ quanta,” than it is to call Christ the Good Shepherd and 
the Vine of which we are all branches. You are bound to give 
him a picture, and let him believe it is the thing itself. And 
therefore you are bound to come up suddenly against dead- 
ends, ** Thus far and no further,” to lead the reader along glibly 
and easily enough till all of a sudden he falls head over heels 
in a bottomless paradox where you leave him, totally sub- 
merged, with the cold comfort ‘* Here it becomes too deep for 
us *’—as Mr. Sullivan all too frequently does. 

But admitting both the value and the danger of popular 
expositions of scientific ultimates, it is difficult to see where 
the value of this particular book lies, or for whom it is intended. 
To begin with, it presupposes no scientific knowledge in the 
reader at all. It does not even expect the reader to have heard 
of molecules—let alone the Brownian Movement ; or atoms— 
let alone their structure. And yet, though excellently lucid, 
it is undoubtedly intended for intelligent people. But are there 
any intelligent people nowadays (except those congenitally 
incapable of scientific interest) who have never heard of mole- 
cules or atoms—who do not, in fact, know at least half of this 
book already ? 

Secondly, if such people exist, and have somehow read 
neither Eddington nor Jeans, I doubt very much if this book is 
likely to stir them. Mr. Sullivan may be clear, but he lacks 
altogether the picturesqueness of those two masters of scientific 
analogy. He could never have created, as they did, the boom 
in popular physics ; the boom of which this book is after all a 
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product. Nor does he really carry the reader any further than 
they have already carried him—if as far, indeed. 
Thirdly, I am assailed by a doubt which I should haye 
expected the publishers to feel even more keenly. Surely itis 
too late. Surely the popular hunger for physics has been 
assuaged, and their tastes have already turned elsewhere, I 
do not believe the public is, at the moment, very widely ip. 
terested in science at all. Nor do I think, when that interest 
is revived, physics will again hold the field. It will be bio} 
next time, without doubt. Perhaps Mr. Sullivan recognizes 
this ; at least, he gives the last third of this book to biology, 
But it is by no means the best third of the book : it is certainly 
not calculated to rouse the interest of a wide circle. But per. 
haps that is too much to ask of Mr. Sullivan. It took two very 
distinguished physicists to create the popular boom in physics, 
When the popular boom in biology comes again, it will be the 
work of distinguished biologists : if there are any with eithe 
the inclination or the time. 
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West Coast 
(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


Mr. Gorer, in company with the negro dancer, Féral Benga, 
motored last year through parts of French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast and the Gold Coast to study native dances. As he 
travelled by car he was never able to leave the main roads, 
but he lost little by the comparative familiarity of his route 
(he would have seen far fewer dances in what he calls the 
‘** mysterious hinterland ”’ of Liberia, where white interest has 
not overcome the natural secrecy which surrounds any 
religious ritual), and his book gains in interest. by his contact 
with the shady officialism of the French colonies. If one could 
be quite happy about Mr. Gorer’s reliability as an observer, 
his book would be the most serious exposure of French methods 
in Africa since M. André Gide’s Voyage au Congo. 

But Mr. Gorer is very naive (even his style would have been 
the better for a little sophistication). One cannot take his 
charge that the French non-commissioned officers “are 
usually drunkards ” as seriously as it deserves because he con- 
tinues with absurd exaggeration, ‘ indeed most Europeans in 
West Africa could be so qualified,’ and when he speaks of a 
reign of terror in such and such a place, one’s belief in his 
judgement has already been weakened, by his remarks for 
example on ‘“ sex-obsessed missionaries,” who are little more 
than legendary figures; for every sex-obsessed missionary 
you will find half a dozen who are trained anthropologists 
studying native customs with more authority than Mr. Gorer 
possesses. 

But in spite of its naivety and ‘“ white cargo” taint, Mr. 
Gorer’s book is of interest. His section on native dances is 
admirable. I have read no other book which describes in such 
detail the tantalizing obscurity, the decorative obscenity of 
these Freudian ballets, and his 60 photographs, considering 
the difficulties of the West African climate, are excellent. The 
only common dance I miss is the stilt dancing of the hop 
devils, but for all I know this may be peculiar to Liberia. 






Africa Dances. By Geoffrey Gorer. 



























He is less successful, I think, in his study of the general back- 
ground, in his discussion of ‘ convents”? (more commonly 
known as bush schools) and fetishes, and he is incidentally 
guilty of some obvious inaccuracies, as when he writes, ‘* there 
is no written negro language ” (the Vais have a written lan- 
guage, and many tribes—the Bassa, for example—are evolving 
one without any white influence). I would dispute too his 
generalization that the mask worn by the devil, called by him 
the fetisher, is not sacred as an object ; at any rate it remains 
sacred enough after it has been discarded by the devil to be 
“fed” by its owner in the same way as a charm is fed. Mr. 
Gorer speaks of ** the fiction that nobody knows who wears 
the masks”; there is some confusion here due to his failure 
to connect the devils, who are a kind of headmaster but 
with rather more supernatural authority than even Dr. 
Arnold assumed, with the bush sehools. Nearly every 
adult in a village has been to bush school and will have 
seen his or her particular devil unmasked.;. the man’s devil 
will often turn out to be the local blacksmith. It is only to 
strangers from another district and to children that this devil 
will be unknown. But “ the big bush devil” is another, and 
more sinister, affair, He is known only to members of his 
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The Skirts of Time 
a novel by Winifred Peck 


February Hill 


qa novel by Victoria Lincoln 


ly it js 


S been 


ere, J : 
. > x The Book Guild Choice ‘This novel might really be said to be a history of 
nterest Be Brilliantly done—diverting and picaresque is the the emancipation of women. It is a very good 
nology story that she is privileged to unfold.’ — Peter book indeed, and I warmly commend it. Mrs. 
’enzes Quennell : Neco Statesman. ‘There are all the seasons Peck is to be congratulated on an important piece 
lology, of the human heart, as well as of nature. .. the most of work intelligently conceived and beautifully 
'tainly lovable person I have met ina book for a very long executed.’—Ethel Mannin: Daily Muror. ‘A most 
it per- B sme, Altogether a most recommendable novel.’— attractive novel—wittily and gaily to:d.’-—Sylvia 
Overy BH sunday Times. ‘A remarkab'e novel—simple and Lynd: News-Chronicle. 16 
hysies, oignant beauty.’—Daily Telegraph. 7/6 
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As he This is the story of the Oxford University Arctic 
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strange a romance as any tale 
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society, his power is based on poison, he is credited with 
powers of invisibility and alacrity (in the theological sense), 
and he can be seen by no one except an initiate even when he 
is masked. There is no fiction at all about his anonymity. His 
power is far greater than a chief’s and in Liberia greater 
than a District Commissioner’s. I have known a whole 
town, Zitiga in Liberia, shut silent within doors, and certainly 
in the case of my carriers in genuine terror, because the devil 
had given notice that he was leaving his hut. 

But one could argue till midnight as to what is fictitious and 
what not in West African beliefs. Religion there has a very 
Kafka air, and the African, I feel, would appreciate Kafka’s 
purpose as enunciated by Max Brod of “ showing heavenly 
powers now as objects of the greatest love and reverence, and 
now as subjects for scornful criticism, even at times as utterly 
incompetent or as disreputable, moody or impish, or as 
pedantic and narrow-minded ; but in every case as inex- 


i H ” ’ ‘ 
plicable. Grauam Greener. 


A Great Family 


Saints, Sinners, and Beechers. 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 


By Lyman Beecher Stowe. 
12s. 6d.) 
A trIrLE, like a woman, should be simplex munditiis, plain 
in its neatness. This book has a title which, intended to 
attract, really repels, and may deter many readers from a 
feast. of enjoyment. For the Beechers were certainly one 
of the most remarkable families in history. Lyman, the 
father, was the most famous American preacher of. his time. 
Of his children (a patriarchal band) at least six attained 
distinction; and Mr. Stowe, with natural piety, has found 
something to say of four more. 
Harriet, of course, though one 
of the clan, can never be forgotten. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, like 
the Social Coniract, was not a book, but an earthquake. It is 
aot “ artistic ’°—whatever that may mean; but its crudities 
are easily explained. Harriet had no “ room of her own” ; 
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servant, and the other half in the intervals of jumpi 
to see if the potatoes were boiling. Much, indeed 
“committed to the waste blanks ” of grocers’ brown 
But beside this, the book was a rag-bag of actual fact; even 
character, and every incident, was real. Chapter anq Very 
could be given for the minutest point. I have myself know 
a man who witnessed Eliza’s escape over the ice ; and} 
was photographed from life. But you do not make an order 
book where you are determined to leave nothing out: ani 
Southerners might be excused for thinking that if each detai 
was true the effect of the whole was false. 





The influence of Henry Ward was almost equally great 
His visit to England, and the bravery he showed in Speaking 
to hostile audiences, to which organized roughs came arte 
to kill him, were a potent factor in keeping England from 
the insane policy of supporting the South. He had, like y 
Paul, to fight with wild beasts ; and he conquered. Not ley 


- courageous was his opposition to the Die-hards among }is 


Own countrymen, who wished to crush the vanquish 

Knowing the poverty of the small University of which jj 
great enemy Lee had been appointed President, Beecy 
nobly subscribed to its funds. I had the great good forty, 
to be able to hear him on his second visit to England, wha 
his magnificent presence, his eloquence, and his ready Wit 
made an impression that has never faded. I think I coy 
read in his face the marks of absolute fearlessness, of uty 
honesty, and also of that extreme simplicity and credulity 
which made him the innocent victim of two unscrupuloyfe 
scoundrels, and nearly broke his life. 

Thomas Kinnicut, though less renowned than his brothe, 
was probably fully as able. Like him, he was a distinguishe 
preacher ; but “he dwelt among his own people.” He hai 
his share of the family humour. On one occasion he took hij 
brother's pulpit, and noticed that some who had con 
to hear the great man were leaving the church. “ Thog 
who came to worship Henry Ward Beecher,” said he, “ ma 
withdraw: those who came to worship God will stay.” 
wonder that Mark Twain, a kindred spirit, admired an 
loved him, 

But perhaps the most interesting pages in Mr. Stowe’s boo 
are those which describe the career of Isabella, Mrs. Hooker, 
a determined and successful advocate of women’s rights 


American women, when she began, were in an even wor) 
Influenced by Johih 
Stuart Mill, Josephine Butler, and others, she carried on if 


position than their English cousins. 


campaign with far-reaching results. 


Long life, when well used, is worth having. These ten, (> 


one family, lived nearly eight hundred years among then 


It would be hard to find another family that has served the> 


generations to such good effect. 
E. FE, evtetr, 


Les Copiaus 


The Dramatic Art of La Compagnie des Quinze. 
Aykroyd. (The Scholartis Press. 2s. 6d.) 


Miss AyKroyD's object in this essay is to provide “ a straight: 


forward explanation in English of the unique collaboratio 


and the intensive training ” that lie behind the productions 0 § 


the gifted group of actors now known as La Compagnie de 


Quinze, whose visits to London have in recent years provide F 


one of the main and most distinctive attractions of the theatt: 
cal year. 
being purely expository, and though she questions the ability 
of most English critics to assess correctly the merits of la 
‘Compagnie des Quinze on the ground of ignorance of thet 
history and aims, it must be confessed that her own study does 
Its 
decidedly useful, however, to have a brief account of thei 
training and the gradual perfection of their methods, and 
Miss Aykroyd’s study, though negligible as a contributio 
‘to dramatic criticism, can consequently be welcomed & 
the only printed source of such information available 


» English. 


The Compagnie des Quinze had its origin in the work of the 
Theatre du Vieux Colombier, that remarkable theatrical: or 


By Phylii 


She is innocent of any critical intention, her purpos F 
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Modern Austria 
CICELY HAMILTON 


‘Tt is as good an interpretation of a country 
as were her books on Russia, France, Ger- 


* oo On 

BPS ne Se ie Si as 
eo ce. ee 
0900 %e%s*. 49%, * 


% many and Italy.* It wil! arouse the sympathy s 

: of every reader.—Daily Mail. Illustrated 
x from photographs. 7/6 sf 
% (*Modern Russia 7/6. The other three books, now 4/6) : 

y Bx 
: Crabb Robinson 3 
9 EDITH J. MORLEY : 
DESMOND MACCARTHY warmly recommends * 
Og ‘ ° 
ct. this ‘admirable account’ of a great 19th century - 
ne * character,’ the social changes through which “3 
. he lived, and the famous people who were ‘ 
, his friends. Illustrated. 10'6 % 
‘ Prospectus post free. : 
3 a 
ss e y ‘ of 
; Ridge Way Country 3 
3 H. W. TIMPERLEY % 
x ONE OF ENGLAND’S finest country writers R 
. gives us a lovely book on the Berkshire and ‘ 
. Wiltshire Downs and villages that lie near the 
4 ancient Ridge Way. Illustrated in gravure BS 
es from photographs. 6/- 3 
© TheAppleofConeord 
‘: RICHARD CHURCH 4 
‘It has the great merit of dealing with 4 
* important things. Mr. Church has reflected KS 
deeply on life. There is a succession of os 
brilliant scenes. This novel is well worth 

a reading. —Epwin Muir in The Listener. 

F, Book Society Recommendation. 7,6 

x 


Wales for Everyman 
2/6 H. A. PIEHLER 2/6 


ore OO 
oe oA, 2, O10 "0% 


; A companion to the invaluable and immensely 3 
i popular England for Everyman and Scotland ‘s 
. for Everyman. An original, practical guide De 
book, with a section of coloured contour road "3 
*e maps, scale 12 miles to the inch, showing ie 
yy road mileages. A bargain at 2,6 z 
: W. H. Hudson 3 
. 4/6 CHEAPER EDITION 4/6 a 
: The Popular Edition of fourteen of Hudson’s RS 
a best known books has just been re-issued in sx 
es new coloured wrappers at the cheaper price RS 
Y of 4/6 per volume. List post free e 
" BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2 3 
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THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD 
SHAKESPEARE 


Coon” 





1,280 pages, cloth — - - - - 6/- net 


Half Basil Morceco, dark blue, gilt top 10/6 net 
Full Basil Morocco, dark blue or red, 


gilt top - - - - - 15/- net 
Full Sheep, antique style, embossed 
with design, gilt top - - - 15/- net 
Full Niger Morocco, red, gilt edges - 21/- net 
oD 
The Story of the 
RELICS OF THE PASSION 
by H. M. GILLETT 
4s. od. net 
@ The first comprehensive treatment of this 
important and fascinating subject which has 


appeared in England. 


ve 
CATHOLIC REUNION 
ln -Inglican Plea 
by J. T. PLOWDEN-WARDLAW 
2s. Od. net 


HOMERIC ESSAYS 
by ALEXANDER SHEWAN 
2\1s. net 


ABAILARD’S ETHICS 


Translated with an introduction 


by T. RAMSAY McCALLUM 


6s. inet 


« .. Mr. MeCallum has done an excellent piece of 
work by translating Abailard’s Ethics.” 


“ 


. an excellent introduction and a few notes...” 


Congregational Quarterly. 
D> 


PAPAL PROVISIONS 
by GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
(Fellow os Merton College, Oxford) 
10s. 6d. net 
A HOPE FOR POETRY 
by CC. DAY-LEWIS 


6s. net 


@ “ ... Such marked success, such a mingling of good 
-lhe Spectator. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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CONSTABLE 


Recommended by the Book Society 


RESTLESS FLAGS 7s 6d net 
by Lilo Linke, author of “Tale Without End” 


“CRITIC” in the New Statesman: “I have read many books 
about Germany in the last two years, but I doubt if any of them 
has really taught me as much as Lilo Linke’s Restless Flags. 

“It is an extremely intelligent and sincere account of events 
which changed the entire mentality of her generation in 
Germany .. . .° Fascinating as a story, it is also politically 
illuminating up to the very. end.” 


THE CREED OF KINSHIP 


by Henry S. Salt os nel 


Times Literary Supplement: “Disagree with Mr. Salt as his 
readers may, they never need object to what he has to tell them, 
for he writes with gentleness, wit and scholarship. His good 
humour is such that even the foxhunter can forgive him.” 





Life in the *Nineties 


THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE 
by Henry S. Canby 7s 6d net 
R. ELLIS ROBERTS (Observer): “One of the most revealing 
pictures of a past epoch which has been published recently. ... It 


is a world of tradition, a world of dignity, of kindness, of breed- 
ing and forbearance.” 


SPRING OF YOUTH 


by Ll. Wyn Griffith. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George. 3s 6d net 


Times Literary Supplement: “This young Welsh author has 
drawn a wholly delightful picture of his land, as reflected 
through his own upbringing.” 


—NicGraw-Hill _Books— 


BEFORE THE DAWN OF 
HISTORY 


By CHARLES R. KNIGHT 


119 pages, 9 x 12, illustrated with 41 full-page plates in mono- 
chrome, from paintings by the author. 8/6 net 


A pictorial review of prehistoric life, The author, who is 
outstanding both in his ability as an artist and his knowledge 
as a scientist, describes the world as it must have been. millions 
of years ago, and reveals how fossils of early animals are 
discovered, how they are mounted and preserved, and how 
reconstructions are made with enamel! and paint, 


WORLD POLITICS AND 
PERSONAL INSECURITY 


By HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
10/6 net 


Discusses the rival claims of Capitalism and Communism in the 
light of the present political situation, 


TOURS THROUGH THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By W. T. SKILLING 


751 pages, 371 illustrations. 





307 pages, 9 x 6. 


7/06 net 
An omnibus of seience for the modern boy and girl. 


*Can be heartily reeommended.”’— Observer. 


EARTH, RADIO AND THE 
STARS 


By HARLAN T. STETSON 


3306 pages, 88 illustrations. 10/6 net 


A book for the general reader who desires to kesp abreast 
of scientific thought. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. 
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ganization which Jacques Copeau started in Paris in 1913 and 
which by now must have had its imitators in a dozen different 
countries. M. Copeau’s intention was to break with current 
theatrical modes and realize a conception of drama, not 
entirely new perhaps but at that time unexpressed, which Was 
based on ‘‘a perfect combination of acting, staging, colour 
music, silence ’’—no one element being more important than 
the other, but each having to be perfectly realized to produce 
the intended effect. He aimed at extreme simplicity in get. 
ting. There was a permanent stage, and generally no scenery ; 
when there was, only small decorative pieces were used which 
did not obscure the permanent stage setting. M. Copean’s 
approach to classical material involved also a complete sever. 
ance from current accepted ideas. In his productions: of 
Moliére’s comedies, for instance, he returned to the ‘ presen. 
tational’ methods which Moliére himself had used in the days 
when he toured the country and gave performances of impro. 
vised farces on a trestle-platform in a tent or in the open air, 
There was no attempt at the kind of illusion possible with a 
picture-frame stage, but the method had the result of focussing 
the attention of the audience more surely upon the actor on 
the stage ** whose every gesture (became) as it were, enlarged, 
whose every movement (formed) part of a linear design,” 
Naturally these methods of production received little but 
abuse and neglect from a press and a public which professed 
an unwavering allegiance to the traditions of the Comédie 
Francaise, and although M. Copeau’s work had the support of 
an enthusiastic minority, the Viewxr Colombier during its 
eleven years of activity was seldom unthreatened _ by 
financial pressure. Finally, the strain proved too great for 
M. Copeau, and in 1924 he was compelled to retire from the 
Paris theatre. 

His retirement led to another theatrical venture quite 
unique in our time. He withdrew to the village of Pernand- 
Vergelesses in Burgundy, taking with him a group of pupils, 
and there, “in the most unsophisticated of surroundings,” 
started on a fresh course of prolonged training in preparation for 
the company’s reappearance. They took part in the country 
festivals and vintage-celebrations of the province, and moved 
about giving ‘* diversions’ which were immensely popular 
with the country people. Over two vears were spent in this 
manner before M. Copeau permitted his company to appear in 
a town, and then they were restricted to the provinces. By 
this time Les Copiaus had become a highly-organized theatrical 
unit. As at the Views Colombier, the plays were produced 
without scenery, and rhythm and symmetry were aimed at 
rather than realism. Versatility in every actor was insisted 
upon, there were no star performers, and every production 
was regarded as an intimate collaboration between author, 
actors, and producer. 

One of these productions happened to be seen by M. André 
Obey, a dramatist of great originality and some repute, who 
until then had found no medium capable of executing his ideas 
satisfactorily. Feeling entirely in sympathy with the com- 
pany’s methods, he suggested to M. Copeau that they should 
collaborate, and it was from this point, with the transformation 
of ** Les Copiaus ” into ‘‘ La Compagnie des Quinze,”’ that the 
results of M. Copeau’s teaching began to win the reward of 
international recognition. M. Copeau still wished to remain 
in retirement himself, but it was with his approval that M. 
Obey brought the company back to Paris in 1931. Their first 
productions in Paris were Noé and Le Viol de Lucréce, and they 
were followed by the more important La Bataille de la Marne 
and Loire, and the less satisfactory Don Juan, each of which, 
with the exception of Loire, has been seen in London, Of each 
of these plays Miss Aykroyd gives an adequate description and 
analysis—though she should beware of claiming originality for 
M. Obey (and Mr. Bernard Shaw) in their employment of a 
device—the use of modern colloquialisms in the dialogue of 
historical plays—which was extensively employed three cen- 
turies ago by Shakespeare. La Compagnie des Quinze, who 
have for the time being parted company with M. Obey, and 
have lately embarked on a second period of rustication, intend 
to give a series of performances in London this year, and those 
who in the past have found difficulties in appreciating their 
work could not do better to remove the barrier formed by an 
unfamiliar dramatic convention than read Miss Aykroyd’s 
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painstaking little book. 
DerReK VERSCHOYLE, 
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The new Webster 


The finest general purpose 
English Dictionary in the world 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 


SECOND EDITION 


3,350 Pages,550,000 Vocabulary Entries 
Thousands of Illustrations 


This new Webster is the very latest of a dynasty 
of dictionaries which have been famous for over a 
hundred years. 

As a dictionary it is superb. As a dictionary and 
encyclopedia combined it is unique—beyond 
comparison the most useful work of general 
reference the average man and woman can own. 
gee rat pi copy of the new 16 pp. aig 9 


will gladly be sent post free on application to G. Bell 
Sons, Ltd., 7 York House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2. 

















NORMAN ANGELL’S 
great book 


Preface 
to Peace 


“He goes to the very heart 
of the matter ””— THE TIMES 


“A timely and pungent book ”— 
SIR FREDERICK WHYTE (Spectator) 


“A long way the best book he has 
given us ” — BIRMINGHAM POST 


7s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 











New Nelson Books 


SCIENCE: 
A NEW OUTLINE 


E W. N. Sullivan 


Illustrated with Photographs ¢ Drawings. §5. net 


**,.. An excellent introduction to the 
physical and biological sciences.” —Times. 


** This book takes us to the present limit of 
physics, and it does so without using a 
single mathematical formula.’’— 
GERALD HEARD, Sunday Times. 

“ His simplicity gives breathing space to 
imagination and wonder . . . for Mr. 
Sullivan and his readers science is a 
living thing.’’— 

KENNETH RICHMOND, Observer. 
‘‘Clear and accurate .. . will give the 
layman as good an insight into scientific 
beliefs as he could possibly desire.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. 

‘‘ Very successful—it tells the lay 
reader just what he most wants to 
know.’’—SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON. 





WAR from the AIR 


AirsCommedece L. E. ©. Chadkton: 
C.B., C.M:G., D:S.O.° . 65. net 
A book of vital importance, especially at the 


present time. “His book is both history 
and prophecy.”—News Chrosicle. 


BEGINNINGS 


An Answer to the Question: “ How did you 
first begin to write?” 
By ADRIAN ALINGTON, A. J. CRONIN, L. E. 0. 
CHARLTON, A. E. COPPARD, E. M. DELAFIELD, 
LOUIS GOLDING, WYNDHAM LEWIS, V. 5S. 
PRITCHETT, V. SACKVILLE-WEST, BEATRICE 
KEAN SEYMOUR, HELEN SIMPSON, L. A. G. 
STRONG, ALEC WAUGH, MALACHI WHITAKER. 
5s. met 
“Interesting, varied and entertaining. . . . 
A delightful mixture of the humorous and 
the serious.” —Morning Post. 
“ Every reader ought to find something here 
to please him, and something to infuriate 
him.”—JouHN Bropuy, Time c» Tide. 


PROTESTANTISM 
NC es 


A new and revised edition of this challenging book, 
which has all the author’s usual brilliance and 
incisive vigour. In the Nelsan Classics. 15. 6d. net 


A Delightful Children’s Book 


DAVID GOES TO 
ZULULAND 


K. MARSHALL. Illustrated. 55. net 


A boy’s adventures on a hunting expedition. An 
outstanding book written from first-hand knowledge. 


§Please send a postcard for Nelson's Spring List 


35 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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The Thinking Eye 
Poems 1914-1934. By Herbert Read. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir the reader finds difficulty in understanding Mr. Read's 
poems, it is not because of their few obscurities, but on 
account of their almost disconcerting simplicity. Any single 
one of these poems is extraordinarily difficult to ** place” : 
for most of them have no rhetoric, no commanding rhythm ; 
at first they seem most easily defined by their negative quali- 
ties. So that, with Mr. Read, one is more than usually 
grateful for this new collected edition, for the poems bear a 
powerful relation to each other, and the book is a whole, 
with strong and positive qualities. 

Perhaps the first impression one has is that here is a moving 
and sincere contemporary document, a spiritual autobio- 
graphy. The earliest poems are a series of country eclogues, 
some of them about life on a farm: the last poem in the 
book, ‘“* The Nuncio,” is inspired by the political situation in 
Europe today. In the centre of the book there firmly stands 
** The End of a War,” to my mind the most profound of Mr. 
Read’s longer poems. Thus the book holds twenty years of 
experience and spiritual development, re-created and observed 
with a truthful and interesting eye. 

This singleness of Mr. Read has its disadvantages. Too often 
he selects one use of poetry, where he might use many. In 
one of the earliest poems one sees this tendency at its clearest : 

‘His russet coat and gleaming axe 
Fiit 
In the blue glades.”’ 

Here one is left with an uneasy feeling, as though the poet 
were drawing attention to his verbal sense in the line con- 
taining the one word: the modesty of intent almost defeats 
its own ends. His poetry has a purity which is sometimes 
only gained at the expense of a certain thinness of texture. 
One has, at best, the impression of a sonata composed for an 
unaccompanied instrument. 

All through the book the reader has to pay the price of 
Mr. Read’s aesthetic puritanism. On one occasion it compels 
him to write ‘“* The Execution of Cornelius Vane ” in sentences 
which are really prose, arranged as verse, to fall into lines 
where I have put capitals : 

“Two days later He entered a village and was arrested. He 
was hungry, and the peace of the fields Dissipated the terror that 
had been the strength of his will.” 

More recently it has led him into a gallery of word-pictures, 
that last refuge of the symbolists. At the best these are 
vivid and photographic. A picture jumps, with alacrity, 
into one’s mind : 

* Third block 

four up 

the window shut 

blank uncurtained, 

other windows 

glint grin 

all sinister 

within,” &e. 
but where, one asks, does the element of interest enter into 
this over-translucent arrangement ? The moment this kind 
of writing ceases to be taut and tricky, it becomes senti- 
mental, and finds unexpected romantic company with poets 
I shall not name. 

However, in the satirical poems, for instance in ‘ Ritz” 
where the rhythm is less staccato, this method succeeds. One 
has the impression of a static, almost metreless poetry, in 
which the eye can wander back as well as forwards through 
the lines, absorbing the full depths of tone and meaning. 

I have aired what are perhaps prejudices about certain 
aspects of Mr. Read’s poetry, because, by singling out what I 
disliked, I was able to approach what I liked with a clearer 
mind, and I think that the reader, if he also has certain 
objections, may share my experience. The fullest enjoyment 
of this poetry I found in such poems as ** The End of a War,” 
“A Northern Legion,” ‘*The Lament of Saint Denis” and 
“The Even Skein.” ‘“ The Even Skein” is an example of 
that kind of statement, mysterious yet full of experience, 
which is one of the strangest uses of poetry. ‘‘ The End of 
a War” is less perfect, but it contains very rich material 
which the reader is perhaps only able fully to enjoy after 
several readings. 

The virtue of Mr. Read's style lies in the creation of an 
magery which is at once the closely observed vision of the 


SSS 
eye, and a poetic image in the mind, as in a verse from the 
* Portrait of Abelard ”’ : 
** And now the illumination of the stars 

Visits with raw radiance 

The body’s hollow cave. 

There bounds the fleshy sphere 

More playfully 

sapped of seminal rheum.” 

Here the eye is true to what it sees, and yet it is a unique 
eye—a thinking eye, an experienced eye ; not, as sometimeg 
happens in these poems, the painter’s eye translated into poetry, 

The truthful passages in these poems are unique, and ther 
are many of them. The technique is largely experimenta} 
but the experiment is part of the experience which is expressed 
by the whole poetry: so that in this volume even the weak. 
nesses play their part in expressing a personality at once 
tender, acute and vivid. 





STEPHEN SPENDER, 


Emsworths and Mulliners 

Blandings Castle and Elsewhere. By P. G. 
(Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

A coop many admirers of the Jeeves and Blandings sagas 
prefer what the Master himself has called ‘ the short snorts 
between the solid orgies * ; or, in other and less forceful words, 
they consider that Mr. P. G. Wodehouse is at his best in the 
short story. The solid orgies have predominated in the last 
few years, and only those who have pursued Mr. Wodehouse 
with relentless enthusiasm through the pages of magazines 
from the good old Captain days onwards know that he is 
constantly indulging in short snorts on the sly. 

Blandings Castle and Elsewhere reveals what has been 
going on behind the scenes since we left things to Psmith in 
1923, eight years after the opening of the Blandings saga in 
1915 with Something Fresh. The first six stories in the 
book are documents of considerable interest to the historian 
of the House of Emsworth for the light they throw on the 
titular head of the family. We would even go so far as to say 
that no serious student of the later chronicle, Swmmer 
Lightning, and its sequel, Heavy Weather, can afford to 
overlook these preliminary studies, which have only been 
available hitherto in the pages of various learned journals, 
It is commonly believed, for example, that Lord Emsworth isa 
perfectly futile old gentleman with no greater ambition in life 
than to be left alone with his enormous Pig and his portentous 
marrowfat gourd or Pumpkin, in peace, perfect peace with 
loved ones—Hon. Freddie, Lady Alcester and Aunt Constance 
—far away. Mr. Wodehouse would be the first to admit that, 
taken out of his element, the noble earl is liable to sudden 
attacks of mental and emotional instability. The practising of 
a pig-yodel in the Senior Conservative Club and the plucking 
of flowers in Kensington Gardens are cases in point; and it 
must be confessed, though reluctantly, that he behaved some- 
what imprudently when faced with his erring daughter-in- 
law’s dog in a strange bedroom at the Savoy. But in the sixth 
and last snort—an account of the Annual August Bank Holiday 
Treat in the park at Blandings—he acts in the same spirit of 
courage and determination that animated an earlier Emsworth 
and the almost legendary Sieur de Wooster on the field of 
Agincourt. ‘* Lord Emsworth and the Girl Friend” is a 
memorable chapter in the Blandings saga, the outstanding 
story in the present collection of hilarious fantasies ; for in it 
Mr. Wodehouse shows us how Lord Emsworth, with the sole 
support of a London slum-child, defied Aunt Constance, 
defied the head-gardener, who only recently had handed in 
the pumpkin portfolio, and. walked out on the assembled 
multitude. It is a superb moment, only marred by the un- 
dignified behaviour of a top-hat. 

A slight pause is advisable before following Mr. Wodehouse 
** elsewhere,” in this case to meet the Mulliners of Hollywood. 
It is in no carping-spirit that we confess that the world of Mr. 
Mulliner seems a little commonplace beside the extraordinary 
wonders of Blandings Castle. After all, that shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land, Beach the Butler, not to mention the 
Pumpkin and the Pig, could not possibly exist in the same 
world as the Perfecto-Zizzbaum Corporation ; some adjustment 
of the sensibilities is necessary before passing from one to 
another, before we meet, for instance, Mr. Montrose Mulliner 
and the gorilla who suddenly spoke out loud and bold and 
announced with some show of pride that he had been educated 
at Balliol. JouNn Haywarob. 


Wodehouse, 
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WISE EIN THEER GENERATION 


Our youngers and betters (says the Vicar) are not 


always disposed to accept advice from those of riper 


A 


4 







years. But the ‘old gang’ (as I believe they call us) 
are still allowed the status of experts on port and 
tobacco, and many a young man, I am told, will toss 


his pouch of Three Nuns across the room with the 


















THREE NUN 


remark, “ Try some of ‘ the Vicar’s choice’ !” 






The original tobacco of 
curious cut —1/2}d. an ounce 


224 
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F. M. MAYOR 


Author of ‘ The Rector’s Daughter” 


The stories which introduce the supernatural commend 
themselves to me very strongly.—Dr. M. R. James. 


... they have a distinct individual character, especially those 
that introduce the supernatural.—Morning Post. 


A collection of short stories of considerable charm .. . 
have the correct flavour.—Daily Telegraph 
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Rebuild 
your 
health 


wooded 
Hertfordshire 


A Hydro and Health Home, combining the very latest facilities 
for the application of Natural and Medical Science. All the 
amenities of a first-class Hotel plus the most modern Hydro- 
therapeutic and Electro-curative apparatus. 

The Stanboroughs’ equipment includes Electric Baths High 
Frequency, Radiant Heat, lonisation, Diathermy, Nauheim Bath, 
Sitz Bath. Phototherapy, Electric Light Bath, Bergonie Chair, 
Artificial Sunlight, Massage, X-Ray, Baths of all kinds. Resident 
hysicians, 

Write for FREE Booklet (A) which describes in the restrained 
words of Medical Scientists The Stanboroughs’ proud successes 
in the fight against illness. Fully illustrated. Complete Tariff. 


The STANBOROUGHS HYDRO 


Telephone: 
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Two Special Book Offers 
from W. H. Smith & Son 


W. H. Smith & Son are able to offer the books described below 
at greatly reduced prices, owing to a special purchase from the 
publishers. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Life and Letters of 


sir EDMUND GOSSE. C.B. 
By The Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS, K.C. 


An intensely interesting and vivid portrait of the distinguished poet 
and critic. 19 illustrations. 


Published at 8/6 OFFERED AT eb/@ fom. 





...in beautiful 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MEMORIES OF A 
MISSPENT YOUTH 


By GRANT RICHARDS 
With an Introduction by MAX BEERBOHM 
The story of the early struggles of a famous publisher. Intimate 
pen pictures of Bernard Shaw, G. Wells, Will Rothenstein, 


Arnold Bennett, and many other celebrities. 


Published at 15/- OFFERED AT oB/@ dss. 
Copies of the above books may be ordered through any of W. H, 
Smith & Son’s 1500 Branches or direct from the address below. 











Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. yicjcra°ss2. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers : Bookbinders 
1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


‘The Stars Look Down. By A. J. Cronin. . (Gollanez. 8s. 6d.) 
Love in Winter. By Storm Jameson.. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Come and Get It. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


AN easy calculation shows that the three books on this 
list contain together very much more than half a million 
words. The authors must, have worked hard, and the pub- 
lishers must have been pleased with them for writing such 
long books, the setting-up of which, let us hope, has been a 
source of gratification to the printers. A number of goggle- 
eyed, hump-backed reviewers will now be taking, or declining 
to take, a few days, hours or minutes to examine the work of 
many months, and at last the reader, the “* common ”’ reader 
as he is called, will get busy in his turn, It has nowadays 
become a heresy, or at least an eccentricity, in many depart- 
ments of life, to try and make things to last, and these books 
are presumably designed chiefly for entertainment, but the 
question nevertheless arises: After a year, a decade, a cen- 
tury, will they still be entertaining, even if they are not 
immortal works of literature or indispensable pictures of con- 
temporary manners ? Were they worth writing, and are they 
worth reading ? 

Appropriately, perhaps, it was on a bed of convalescence 
that I opened The Stars Look Down, and it was heartening, 
and indeed tonic, to discover that although the author is a 
doctor, his principal theme is the sanctity of human life. And 
how enviable, I thought, to be a doctor who can write, and to 
have been for years continuously brought in touch with the 
intimacies of countless homes, the growth and decline of 
families, and the secrets of individuals. And as I read on I 
began to compare Dr. Cronin, somewhat to his advantage, with 
the well-known Dr. Blank, who has also beaten his lancet 
into a pen, and gives facile and frequent pleasure to thousands 
by flattering their simpler prejudices in unassuming prose. 
And I read further, admiring the doctor’s industry and energy, 
his wide sympathies, his unwillingness to boggle at disquieting 
symptoms, his robustness and humour, his whole complex 
plot running as efficiently as a hospital, his chapter openings 
with their gathered-up threads of narrative, and his chapter 
endings with their note of suspense; and I learnt that he 
knows how to tell a story in which subtlety plays very little 
part indeed, in which there is no possible danger of mistaking 
the villains for heroes, or vice versa, and in which melodrama, 
sentimentality and coincidence are given a good run for your 
library subscription. The central episode of his book is a mine 
disaster that ought never to have happened, and what chances 
it affords him of examining the structure of society and the 
power of money, of dividing houses against themselves and of 
putting idealism into practice! But as I went on reading (and 
by this time I was well under way) I noted about this chronicle 
or panorama of life among the people of Tynecastle before, 
during and after the War, that it lacks that element of 
strangeness so inevitably to be found in a work of art, that it 
tells the ordinary reader little or nothing that is essentially 
new, and, what is more remarkable (though not uncommon, 
especially with regard to the War), that it tends to describe the 
events of twenty years ago from today’s point of view. If The 
Stars Look Down had appeared in 1915 it would have been 
thought highly seditious, revolutionary, and generally daring 
and advanced, for the honours go to conscientious objectors 
and the victims of capitalism; ridicule and obloquy are 
poured upon the holders of power and authority ; and fun is 
even made of the Old School Tie and esprit de corps. And that 
is Dr. Cronin’s great weakness-—he has only the courage of the 
convictions which were held a generation ago by a tiny 
minority (who were penalized for holding them), convictions 
which today are held by nearly everybody. He is a humani- 
tarian with an able pen but a purely conventional mind, like 
that of one of his characters, who 
““saw human society as crossed by fateful and contrary tendencies, 
earthbound by a sordid self-interest, yet soaring occasionally with 
a gesture of nobility, of sacrifice, towards the sublime.” 

Those, alas, are not the phrases of a visionary. 

I suppose it is novels like these by Dr. Cronin and the Misses 
Storm Jameson and Edna Ferber (especially Miss Ferber) 
which help to encourage the idea that realistic fiction has had 


its day and that the cinema, being more resourceful, will 
shortly supersede it entirely, But there are few signs yet of 
diminished energy on the part of the authors, publishers, 
printers, and readers who enable it to exist. As everybody 
knows, much of it acts as a drug, and there is no more reason 
why it should go out of use than that tobacco should. Besides, 
one cannot yet enjoy the cinema in bed, and, even if one could, 
the novel retains a number of advantages, amongst which not 
the least is its greater freedom from censorship. Once can stil] 
indulge privately in various activities (or enjoy representations 
of them) which are censored from the films, and there is no 
doubt that the audiences of the mammoth, plush-lined Troca- 
deros and Astorias are little likely to see before them such a 
scene, for example, as that in The Stars Look Down, where 
adultery is committed in a church, to say nothing of the various 
harmless clinical details, seductions and childbirths that occur 
in the same pages, though it is questionable whether they 
would be any the wiser if they did. 

Love in Winter, the middle volume of a trilogy, is an 
attempt to catch something of the rhythm of contemporary 
life in London. It does, in a way succeed, but suffers, like the 
lives it reflects, from hustle, triviality and formlessness. To 
follow the fortunes of Hervey Russell is certainly to be re. 
minded of the difficulties of many women who struggle to earn 
their own livings, but if only Miss Jameson were content to 
slow down and isolate her specimens a little more, to practise 
a greater economy of means, she would be more rewarding, 
On these large canvases the paint is apt to run thin, and a few 
dabs or lumps of colour are often made to do duty for careful 
drawing: for example, we are told of one person that “ she 
was generous, selfish, erratic, kind and unscrupulous,” and 
of another, a certain Julian Swan, that ‘** he was affable, ener- 
getic, spiteful, self-indulgent, generous, vain.” Fortunately, 
we are told a great deal more about Swan, for Miss Jameson 
can be a sly satirist. Swan declares that ‘‘ the modern intellect 
is only a morbid growth—the invention of Jews and liberals,” 
and we see him surveying London from the top of St. Paul's; 

“* What a city to sack!’ he murmured. His blood shook in 
his body. I am the modern condottiere, he thought: hereby I 
declare war on all spineless snickering intellectuals, blind-at-birth 
idealists, liberals, pacifists, shopkeepers. I am intoxicated with 
life, I intend to drink, ride, eat, fight, make love, as much as I 
please . . . The white-faced, black-coated shopkeepers . . . have 
preached liberalism only to save their miserable sickly skins from 
—— drubbed by some young man with more courage than 

BOY «2 a ‘ 


This amusing exposure of an all too familiar kind of canting 
nonsense ends, of course, in a fascist salute, witnessed only by 
two schoolboys who have been watching with “ the aloof 
embarrassed interest of the young,” while Swan murmurs 
to himself, *‘ Ave Julian!’ After all, it was an Emperor's 
name.” 

Miss Ferber, the author of Cimarron and of Show Boat, 
seems to have a mind perfectly adapted to the needs of the: 
cinema ; it is doubtful whether anything more than a certain 
exuberance of detail would have been lost if she had chosen 
to write her new book in the form of a scenario ; and it is easy 
to imagine it put up in shop windows as “ the book of the 
film.” Come and Get It is an immensely brisk and genial 
account of the rise to wealth of Scotch-Irish and Scandinavian 
lumber-jacks in the woods of Wisconsin, and in particular 
of one Barney Glasgow, appropriately nicknamed Gusto, who 
is rushed with a bang and a swing through the whole 
gamut of life in the logging camps—love, marriage, fortune, 
the panic of 1907, family life, love again, vaster fortune, 
glamour, parties, extravagance, the boom, the slump, to the 
appropriate ending : 

“This is the most vital, amazing, stirring, goofy, thrilling 
country in the whole world, and I care about it in a Big Way 
and I want these kids to care about it, too.” 

Yes, it is the country of Wallace Beery and Marie Dressler, 
where hearts are of gold and muscles of iron, where the lump 
is seldom far from the throat, and a stoical tear brushed away 
from the stiff upper lip with the back of a toilworn hand means 
On with the Dance and Cut your Losses and Business as 
Usual—a simplified and probably very healthy dream-world. 
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Watering 
down 

COAL AND 
GAS BILLS 


T first sight water doesn't 
seem to have much to do 


with fuel bills—but it has! 


Soft water from the Neckardew 
water softener heats in half the 


; time taken by hard water, so that 





a twopenny kath costs only a 
penny. Food cooked in soft 
water takes only half 
2 and consequently half the fuel. 
. Soft water from Neckardew 
3 saves tea, coffee, soap—there 
is no more ardent household 
economiser than Neckardew. 





Write to the Secretary for free 
brochure explaining how 
Neckardew softens and purifies 
* every drop of water coming into 
your house—and thereby saves 
you money. 


neckardew 
household water softeners 
NECKAR WATER SOFTENER CO... LTD. 


99 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
"Phone: Victoria 6552-3. 





*Grams: Neckarist, Sowest, London 
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grand old tobacco which, for over 


50 years, has been smoked by 
men who appreciate honest-to- 
goodness qualily. Try an ounce of 
this mellow, unique old spun cut ; 


it’s not particularly expensive. 


Bishop’s Move 
SPUN CUT 


TOBACCO 


IN 1&2 OUNCETINS 1/1 THE OUNCE 


issued by Cohen Weenen & Co., Ltd. 
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Doors of opportunity 


stand open wide in 


E.C. Africa and Tibet 


are 





Moravian Missionaries 
pressing forward and ‘have 
entered those doors with the 


the 


Having gained ground for 


message of Gospel. 
the extension of God’s King- 
they 

maintain it, 


dom. are anxious to 


but our funds 











do not permit us to send 
thei the support they so 
sorely need. The position 
causes grave concern. Your 
help is needed. Will you 
give it? 
NATIVE GIRLS 
Contributions may be sent to 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secr:tary, 
70a, BASINGHALL STREET, oid of 2. 


HionaviaN | ssi0Ns 


President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


ANNUAL MEETING: Sion College, Victoria Embankment, E.C., 
30th April, 3 p.m. 
Chairman: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
ANNUAL SERMON: St. Paul's, Onslow Square, 30th May, II a.m. 
Preacher: The Kev. H. LUNN, M.A. 


Please note these dates. 
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Yukon needs 
our help 


The work of the Church in Yukon, in the 
far North-West of Canada, is very difficult. 
The Bishop of Yukon pleads with the 
C.C.CS. for grants of 


£100 a year (each) towards stipends of 
Clergy in charge at Dawson and 
Whitehouse. 


£100 a year towards stipend of Missionary 
in charge at Mayo, where the work is 
in danger of closing down. 


Yukon, where the poverty of the scattered 
population is great, has other urgent needs. 


How shall we answer the Bishop’s plea? 


Will you enable us to say “ Yes” ? 


PLEASE REPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
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Current Literature 


FRANCE IN DANGER 
By André Tardieu 

M. André Tardieu has three times been Prime Minister 
of France, and may hold the post again, though for the 
moment, owing partly to ill-health, he is out of the political 
picture. Consequently his France ‘in Danger (Denis Archer, 
15s.) demands some attention, though it is indifferently 
translated and crowded with misprints. The volume was 
written in 1933, so that a good many passages, such as those 
dealing with Germany’s secret rearmament, are now out of 
cate, and M. Tardieu, having sat in 19384 in M. Gaston 
Doumergue’s coalition government, might in the light of 
experience withdraw some of the hard things he has to say 
about coalitions. His attitude on foreign affairs is so familiar 
(if Germany lost the war she won the peace’) that more 
interest attaches to his analysis of France's internal problems. 
On that his outlook is more liberal, for he advocates votes 
for women and constitutional reform along the lines projected, 
since his book was written, by M. Doumergue’s administra- 
tion. The instability of French governments—M. Tardieu 
mentions that their average duration since the War is less 
than nine months—is an international danger, and the with- 
drawal from individual deputies of the right to propose 
legislation. involving expenditure and the endowment of 
the Prime Minister of the right to press a dissolution on the 
President would be two steps in the right direction. Whether 
the same can be said of the referendum, which M. Tardieu 
also advocates, is more doubtful. It might help to solve 
difficult questions, but it would diminish the authority of the 
administration, which is the reverse of what M. Tardieu on 
general- grounds desires. But his discussion. of. France's 
internal problems is serviceable and instructive. 


METHODISM AND POLITICS 1791-1851 
By E. R. Taylor 

This is an interesting, if somewhat wrong-headed little book 
(Cambridge Univ. Press. 7s. 6d.). To begin with, it is mis- 
entitled : . it does not. really deal with the relations or re- 
actions of Methodism to the political events of the period, but 
with the internal politics of that body itself. It should have 
been called rather ** The Politics of Methodism, 1791-1851.” 
Moreover, Mr. Taylor has an axe to grind. He is: much con- 
cerned to make the point that the party divisions in English 
polities have ‘ been conditioned by a peculiarly English 
division—that ~ between the Church and Dissent... . 
Throughout modern history it has been the dominant factor 
in determining the political allegiances of Englishmen.” The 
argument becomes no more convincing for being often repeated. 
tarlier and authoritative writers on English parties, like 
Swift and Bolingbroke, make no bones about their being deter- 
mined by cleavages of economic interest. To them the Whigs 
were the party of the moneyed interest, and the Tories of the 
landed interest. They knew. After much confused argument, 
and some interesting narrative—for he deals faithfully and well 
in successive chapters with the great Wesley and the inordinate 
Dr. Bunting—Mr. Taylor by p. 147 seems to have some 
inkling that these. divisions of class underlay party divisions, 
and that party allegiances and religious denominations were 
but different expressions of these more fundamental diver- 
gences. His later chapters describe how Methodists and 
Dissenters, being of the same class, were drawn politically 
together, and how the Methodists, after the prolonged struggles 
at the end of Bunting’s pontificate, left their earlier Toryism 
for the Liberalism natural to their class. It was this factor, 
then, that was really * conditioning.” It is a pity that Mr. 
Taylor did not realize this before. 


GODES PEACE AND THE QUEENES 
By Norreys Jephson O’Conor 

Godes Peace and the Queenes (Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d.) is sub-titled ** Vicissitudes of a House, 1539-1615.” 
It is a book that no doubt was hard to compile and is certainly 
hard to read. It contains Star Chamber proceedings, lawsuits, 
genealogical tables, witn®sses’ testimonies, lists of names 
innumerable, a letter from Queen Elizabeth—every kind of 
documentary evidence. The house of the title was the Manor 
House of Weston-on-the-Green, Oxfordshire. In 1589, when 
it was the property of one James Crofts, it was raided by the 
Earl of Lincoln, Henry Norreys, who suffered from several 
sorts of mania of which one was a desire for other people’s 
possessions. This story is told here from contemporary 
documents, with the witnesses’ evidence (impressively different) 
on both sides before the Star Chamber afterwards. It is a good 
and lively story, and so is the one which follows it, the Dymoke 
Case, in which, in a stage play acted upon the Sabbath day, 
*Talbois Dimocke, beinge the then principall actor ..., 
did firste . . . counterfeate the person of (the Earl) and 
his speches and gesture,’ continuing with other scurrilities. 


But the book is so full of sources, and references, and determina- 
tion to trace back to 1129 the events of 1589 and leave out no 


=== 


one of importance who existed in between, that only read 
with leisure and stamina will feel able to make their research, 
in it. The description of the Manor House, for instance (th 
hero of the story), will be found on the last page of gl Th 
Elizabethan spelling will be valuable to students—or we i 
be, if one had not the author's assurance that it had “ os 
sionally been modernized with a view to clarity.” The Volne 
in fact, is a mine of information ; but mining is hard pear 


SAMUEL BUTLER, A CHRONICLE AND AN 
INTRODUCTION 
By R. F. Rattray 
This is a pedestrian account. (Duckworth, 5s.) of the mai 

events of Butler’s life; of the’ books he wrote, and how ie 
‘ame to write them. It contains no new material, byt it 
serves as a useful reminder that Butler wrote books of great 
interest, other than The Way of All Flesh, Erewhon, and thy 
Notebooks. Yor wherever Dr. Rattray interrupts his bar 
account of books and facts with quotations from Butler; 
own work, one is astonished by.the freshness and directnes 
of Butler's style; a style which once seemed shocking, by 
now seems charming, friendly, and sometimes almost whim. 
sical. Dr. Rattray endeavours to make his book as impartig| 
as possible. He refuses to side with Butler, either in }jg 
quarrel with his family or in his quarrel with the moralisy 
and philistines of his time. He- disapproves of Butler's ow 
code of sexual morality, and he sympathizes with the fathe 
who knew that money given to Samuel would be handed 
over to Pauli.. The weakness and the flatness of the book 
lie in the fact that Butler is a person about whom it js 
impossible to remain completely impartial, without being 
dull. One either sympathizes with his views or one objects 
to them: if one is impartial, they merely seem eccentric 
and uninteresting. For instance, unless one tries to under 
stand the motives that made Butler adopt his sexual code, 
his sexual behaviour seems trivial. The point about him js, 
though, that whether one praises or condemns him he was 
not trivial, and his lapses were not lapses, they were 
assertions... In the same way, his friendship with Pauli was 
not, as one might think from thiS book, a meaningless aberra- 
tion ; it was a profound moral experiment. If examinations 
are ever set on the works of Butler, no doubt this book will 
have a certain value for the student. But, until they ar, 
there is.no reason why the ordinary reader should turn to 
it, since. libraries contain Festing Jones’s remarkable Life of 
Samuel Butler, which treats Butler in the only possible light, 
the light of friendship. 


MATERNITY SERVICES 
By Dame Janet Campbell 

Dame Janet Campbell, who was formerly Senior Medical 
Officer for Maternity and Child Welfare to the Ministry of 
Health, is one of the most level-headed, sympathetic and 
understanding of doctors, having successfully resisted the 
often sterilizing influence of some decades of Whitehall. This 
admirable booklet (Faber and Faber, 1s.) exemplifies her 
sanity of thought and of expression. It is truly authoritative, 
because the authoress’s experience is great and her impar- 
tiality profound. Our maternal mortality statistics are cer- 





_tainly disturbing, and are even more so tcday than they were 


a quarter of a century ago. In 1911, the puerperal mortality 
rate in Ingland and Wales was 3.87 for every thousand live 
births registered. Since that time extensive * reforms” in 
midwifery practice have taken place; the principles of 
asepsis have been more strictly observed ; the economic 
status of the average mother has been greatly improved ; and 
yet the maternal mortality rate had, by 1933, instead of 
decreasing, actually increased to 4.51 per thousand live births 
registered. It is important that the public should be 
familiarized with these facts; but it seems to be one of the 
lamentable consequences of candour in a democratic State 
that politicians nearly always exploit statistical facts for 
private, party, or other “tendentious ” ends. The tragic 
maternal mortality statistics have been, during the last one 
or two decades, exploited in this way. Every kind of scape- 
goat has been condemned—from the general medical prac- 
titioner to poverty and unemployment. We shall never solve 
this problem—or, indeed, any problem—along such lines. It 
is not thus that the victories of science or of art have been 
won. Dame Janet Campbell has no axe to grind, no heads 
she wants cut cff. Her booklet will, if it is sufficiently widely 
read, render a very great service to the cause of sane, 
practical thinking ; and so help to lessen a persistent human 
tragedy. 
HIS MAJESTY THE PRESIDENT 
By Ernest Hambloch 

His Majesty the President (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) is a study 0 
the disastrous effects of presidentialist government in the 
republics of South America. Mr. Hambloch is mainly con- 
cerned with the United States of Brazil, that vast empire 


_which has failed to realize its incomparable possibilities of 


devélopment. ‘The purpose of his book is to fix the blame om 
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Many people have to take early holidays. In Cornwall, this 
is no disadvantage, for the climate is as health-giving now as 
it is in August. Cornwall’s scenery is a reflex of England's 
infinite variety: majestic cliffs, sheltered sandy coves, old-world fishing 
havens, moorlands and hills provide vistas of enchanting beauty. In addition, 
the holiday-maker will find lavish facilities for bathing, boating, golf, 
freshwater angling and sea fishing. 


A Cornish holiday is one that will live happily in your memory. 


BEFORE YOU GO HOW YOU GET THERE 
Two books that will tell you all about ‘Monthly Return” Tickets at about 1d. a 
Comet at tar “eomaanian: mile 3rd, or 13d. a mile 1st Class are issued 


sawing from nearly all stations 
“ THE CORNISH RIVIERA ” by S. P. B. Y 


Mais (price 1/- paper cover, 2/6 bound WHEN YOU GET THERE 


in cloth). ' 
“ HOLIDAY HAUNTS " 1935, containing 1st and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets, at exceptionally cheap rates, will 


Holiday Addresses, Photographs, &c. 
(price 6d.) enable you to see the best of the Duchy. 






















‘All information will gladly be supplied by the Superintendent of the Line, Great Western Railway, 
Paddington Station, W.2, or can ke ebtained at any Railway Station or the usual Tourist Agencics. 
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the constitution (based on that of the United States), which 
is in theory republican but in fact leads inevitably to military 
despotism of the worst kind. The reign of Dom Pedro the 
Second, which was ended by the coup d'état of 1889, was a 
period of peaceful, if slow, progress in the exploitation of 
natural resources, the development of railways, and the 
growth of a prosperous export trade; it also saw the begin- 
nings of representative government. 
liberty ceased ‘to exist except as a catchword in the.revolu- 
tionary manifestoes’ and’ eloquent. perorations. of would-be 
presidents. A president’s tenure of office is so preearious that 


he is unable to do more than attempt to consolidate his,own’ 


position, and has little ‘time for pursuing the interests of his 
country. 
in a politician’s armoury, and-he must either have-the support 


of the Army (the highest paid and most influential profession - 


in Brazil), or else.control it—if he can. « He is the old Spanish 
cacique with a new name ; a sort of politieal-bess whose excuse 
for suppressive measures is the defence of a liberty which is 
non-existent, and, of course, the Constitution. Unfortunately, 
the people do not understand why every president as well as 
every revolutionary leader is so eager to defend the Constitu- 
tion, and so they follow its most eloquent and dominating 
defender, until a still more eloquent and dominating per- 
sonality compels their support. In the meanwhile Brazil 
remains “ a gountry of the future,” a position she has occupied 
since Humboldt, a century and a half ago, foretold for her a 
great civilization. Mr. Hambloch, after many years of 
Consular and private experience in Brazil, has produced a 
timely study of the effects of half a century of dictatorship 
on that country, which is not without application to European 
problems. 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN ART 
By R. H. Wilenski 

Mr. Wilenski has just produced a new, cheaper and entirely 
revised edition of his one important contribution to criticism, 
The Modern Movement in Art (Faber, 8s. 6d.). In this book 
the author’s passion for the sub-division of every subject 
into a series of watertight compartments helps to bring 
order into the mass of material which the history of modern 
painting presents. He also deserves credit for having avoided 
the entirely subjective approach which has vitiated much 
recent criticism of the more advanced kind. Instead of 
taking as the criterion of a painting the particular kind of 
thrill which it gives to him personally, he attempts to find 
out what the artists under discussion were aiming at, and then 
to estimate how far they succeeded in achieving their aim 
and how far this aim was worth achieving. One of Mr. 
Wilenski’s main theses is that the modern moyement from 
Cézanne to Picasso has developed entirely in accordance with 
the principles of the best European painting since the Renais- 
sance. This is in general true, but it involves one proposition 
which could at any rate be challenged. The production of 
all original works of art involves at one stage the enlarge- 
ment on the part of the artist of some new experience. In 
the case of the modern‘ arehitectural” painters, Mr. Wilenski 
maintains, probably rightly, that this original experience was 
a formal experience. He goes on to maintain that this applies 
also to all the great ‘ architectural” painters since the 
Renaissance, particularly to Poussin and Raphael. With 
Raphael the question is difficult, but in the case of Poussin 
it is fairly clear that the original experience was not purely 
formal but, according to his own definition, about some 
human action. Poussin is a great “ architectural” artist in 
spite of this, because he expressed his original experience in 
a splendid design, and it may be that some contemporary 
artists find themselves in a blind alley because they are so 
determined to begin with nothing but formal experiences 
that they cut themselves off from many stimuli which might 
lead to great works of art. However, there are signs that 
this situation is improving. 

PORTRAIT OF AMERICA 
By Diego Rivera 

The English public has at last been presented at a moderate 
price with an adequate series of reproductions of the frescoes 
of Diego Rivera. The volume, Portrait of America (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), which has just been published, covers 
nearly all the works executed in the United States since the 
artist came there in 1930. The new frescoes are not at first 
sight as successful as those painted in Mexico a few years 
earlier. The latter show a sympathy with peasants and 
an understanding of their aspirations unequalled in any 
artist except possibly Bruegel, and from the purely pictorial 
point of view they are completely satisfying. In the American 
frescoes the artist is tackling a different and far more elaborate 
problem.. In the. Workers’ school cycle he has traced the 
history of the class struggle in America from the time of the 
colonization to the -present day, and in. the Detroit and 
Rockefeller Institute series he has presented a picture of 
modern industry. These subjects, with the quantities of 
figures and masses of complicated machinery which they 
involve, are more difficult to deal with satisfactorily in 
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the: frescoes in detail do not affect the essential ‘fact that 
Rivera. has opened up the possibility of an art jn cireg, 
contact with active politics and with the life of the 
In:fact he has done more than open up the possibility sf 
has achieved a series of successes in that art and has show 
that*once more it is possible to produce good Propagandig 
painting. 











DEVIL-BROTHER 
By Walter Baron. Edited by H. Howard Taubman 





Devil-Brother (Hurst and Blackett, 12s. 6d.) is a sixteen. HRE 
year-old German boy's diary of eighteen months’ exploring jy Vaux 
the Amazonian jungle. The editor, Mr. Howard Taubmyy bigger €4 
(who is, presumably, the translator), testifies to the genuinengs eae 
of this extraordinary book, and to the integrity of its y First, 1 
author, Walter Baron, now the sole survivor of the expedition, manufact 
Dr. Bahrt, the German leader, recently ‘* disappeared ” some. tion syst 
where in Africa without leaving any records either of himsej a lar 
or his work, on this, or any other, expedition. On February lg vee Be 
1927, their destination known only to Dr. Bahrt, the party at makes. ¢ 
eighteen men, consisting of Germans, Brazilians and a French. value-for 
man, sailed secretly, by night, from Manaos up the Rio N light car 
a tributary of the Amazon. At a point not indicated they took ly 
to horses and penetrated into the little-known interior of the Secondly 
North-west Amazon basin—hunting, fighting hostile Indians, formance 
and suffering all the hardships that this deadly region cay [Bas safe ¢ 
inflict on the traveller. The author was invariably the her 


re eV 
of many hairbreadth escapes from death at the hands of wht 
Indians (who made war on them as the result of an amorous 
indiscretion on the part of the Frenchman), or the jaws of 
wild animals ; his prowess as a rider, a shot, a swimmer of 
crocodile-infested streams, and a ‘climber of trees being ofa f 
nature to make every schoolboy turn green with envy, just as 
it earned him the name of Devil-Brother from the admiring 


savages. The party successfully washed for gold, but this was On — 


nothing compared to the vast treasure they discovered in the On Rege 
ruined rock-city of the Atlantis men—as Dr. Bahrt called its § %. seat 
bearded inhabitants. Baron was captured and fettered with hd 


chains of solid gold, but managed to make his escape. Finally, 
the expedition, terribly reduced in numbers by the ravages of 
Indians, animals and disease, was compelled to return with the \ 
merest fraction of the wealth they had encountered, and today 

the author of this book is employed as a ship’s mess-boy, 

waiting to lead another expedition to Eldorado when those \ 
who believe in the genuineness of his narrative have raised 
sufficient funds. At Jeast one reader of these diaries will 
require more tangible evidence before subscribing to the 
project. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND. FRANCE 


By I. E. Sells 


When Arnold visited George Sand at Nohant she spoke of 
him as a Milton jeune et voyageant. If she referred to 
his character rather than his poetic gifts her comparison 
was fairly apt. Milton, however, had an obstinacy and §& ~’; 
magnifieent pig-headedness which made it possible for him 
to take his place in the social scheme. He overcame that : 
distaste which every middle-class poet feels at being middle- 
class. Arnold did not; the attempt to fit himself into some 
sort of satisfactory system—real or imaginary—was._ his 
central problem, and around it.most of his poetry was written. 
Naturally he turned to the French Romantics—the group of 
men who best typify the social revolt of the individual. It 
is the influence of France, and especially of Senancour on 
Arnold, that. Mrs. Sells traces in Matthew Arnold and France 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.). It is a good book 
for two reasons. First because the subject—the sources of 
a poet now out of fashion—is made more than academically 
interesting. Secondly, because it succeeds in clearly pre- 
senting the similarities of thought between Arnold and 
Obermann. The parallelism is extraordinary and Mrs. Sells 
brings it out with a judicious use of quotation. The passages 
she cites, however, increase one’s admiration of Senancour’s 
style at the expense of Arnold’s poetry. When the latter 
borrows he loses Senancour’s subtlety and completely shaded 
statement. In their attempts to fit themselves into life 
Senancour and Arnold trod the same roads—stoicism, 
orientalism, pilgrimages loin des émanations sociales, (Even 
the Marguerite episode, which is made to live by some 
fine photographs of Thun and by flights of fancy probably 
less authentic, seems to have had its literary antecedent 
in Obermann’s relations to Mme. Dellemar.) At bottom 
Senancour and Arnold were equally convinced that toute 
mérite est dans la soumission «& Uordre—yet neither could 
find an order which satisfied their rational approach to man 
and their irrational attitude to nature and themselves. 
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MOTORING 
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HREE special reasons make this 1935 

Vauxhall Big Six unique among the 
bigger cars of to-day. 
first, it is built by Vauxhall’s special 
manufacturing technique—a flow produc- 
tion system that is really craftsmanship 
on a larger, more accurate scale. This 
makes the Big Six comparable, on a 
value-for-money basis, with the popular 
light car of to-day. 


tradition, with 


There are two 
Secondly, although a big car in size, per- 
jormance and riding ease, the Big Six is 
as safe and easy to handle as any car you 
have ever driven. 


5/6 seater Sports Saloon £550. Continental Touring Saloon £590, 


Lastly, it is a car in the true Vauxhall 


there is no mistaking. On the radiator 
the name VAUXHALL marks it out as 
a car of worth, a desirable possession. 


chassis with 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. engine for five- 
seater coachwork. 
19 in. extra wheelbase, 27 h.p. engine only) for 
seven-seater and 
Full particulars from your local Vauxhall dealer. 


VAUXHALL BIG SIX 


On Standard Chassis (20 h.p. or 27 h.p.). Saloon £325. Tickford Foursome Drophead Coupé £365. 
On Regent Chassis (27 h.p. 10 ft. 10 ins. wheelbase). Grosvenor 7-str. Limousine £550: Newmarket 














Vauxhall 
Big Six Wingham 
Convertible Cabriolet 
(illustrated above) 


One minute a completely closed 
five-seater saloon with a neat, 
well finished head. 

Undo two catch fastenings and 
with a gentle push the. patent 
mechanism automatically 
lowers and folds the head to 
give an open tourer. Just as 
easy to raise the head, thanks 
self-acting 


that air of breeding which 


chassis types. The Standard 


The Regent chassis (with 


specially roomy coachwork. 


to the special 
mechanism. ‘ 
Coachwork by Martin Walter. 


PRICE £395 


Catalogues on request from 

Vauxhall Motors Ltd., 

Edgware Road, The Hyde, 
London, N.W.9. 
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ROOM IN YOUR GARDEN 


Fresh Air and Sunshine: peace and quiet—sit, 
read, work, eat or play, healthily and happily, 
in a Boulton & Paul Sunshine Room in your 
garden. Many designs to choose from in 
Catalogue No. 855. Send for a copy to-day 


BouLton & Pau Ltp., 
NORWICH 


london Office and Showrooms: 139 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 











CELEBRATIONS 


in Moscow 
(SHIP LEAVES LONDON, APRIL 29th) 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


in Leningrad, June 1-10 
(SHIP LEAVES LONDON, MAY 25th) 


Also Overland Tours 


All Tours from £1 per day inclusive 
REGULAR SAILINGS ON SATURDAYS 
Details from: 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
INTOURIST LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


i 
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Motoring The New 


OF the novelties introduced into motor-car design within the 
last few years none has had a more sudden:success than inde- 
pendent front-wheel suspension. I use the word sudden and 
not swift. For a good many years various makers have been 
flirting with the notion, but until recently not one, except, of 
course, Lancia, whose system was the first of all and is, so far 
as I know, uncopyable, has made a real commercial success 
of it. One heard of all sorts of difficulties and drawbacks, of 
high costs, of lack of reliability and, with very few exceptions, , 
makers in this country seemed to be reconciled to marking 
time. America, often the first to drop, as to adopt, new methods, 
was doing some valuable experimenting; three or more factories 
in Germany, Citroén and Peugeot in France, were putting 
different versions of the idea into production, It was for once 
in a way the moment to wait and see. With so many divergent 
opinions on the value of the system no great harm could result 
even-if Great Britain were the last of all to take it up seriously. 

She is by no means the last to do so and, to judge from the 
examples I, have had an opportunity of trying, she is likely 
to stand among the first when it comes to comparing merit. 
And her success has been sudden and unexpected—unexpected, 
at least, by the general public accustomed to long waiting 
before new ideas become practical. Two years ago there were 
not more than two English cars so fitted ; only one, to the 
best of my recollection, in regular production, and no Con- 
tinentals, sold here. Last year, with the news that America 
was adopting the system wholesale, we heard a little more. 
This year it is a “ selling point,’ and apart from the Americans 
there are German, French and British cars, of low as well as 
high price; winning new good opinion fer the new suspension. 

Two of the more popular types I have tried are the 6-cylinder 
14-h.p. Vauxhall and the 4-cylinder 9-h.p. Singer. (I apologize 
for that generic word “ popular.” . It is no more than a 
euphemism for inexpensive, and a perverted one at that. If 
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by fitting 
A NEW SET OF 


SPARKING PLUGS 


K.L.G SPARKING PLUGS LTD., LONDON, S.W.15 


will do about 57 miles an hour if required, and it reaches and 
‘holds 58 without strain or effort. 






















Springing 


we are to be snobs, is it not better to brag of our 
rather than of our popular car ? Cheap implies perspi *e 
popular the reverse.) In both independent front-whegl ¢, 
pension is an outstanding success, though oddly 
thought I detected a difference in their respective behg 
over the same surfaces. Coiled springs are lused in both gy 
but there are differences in detail and design in which, } 
ever, the owner will not be likely.to interest himself, % 
important fact is that both these cars are twice as comforts, 
to drive and be driven in as their immediate predecessors wij 
normal springing. 

The new Vauxhall has undergone a number of chan. 
mostly for the better. The engine has been shifted a jj 
further forward, and although I do not think this improyesy 
car’s general appearance, there is no doubt that it has af d 
increased body-comfort. The power has been augment 
little by raising the compression ratio, the gear-change}y 
been made even easier than it was last year, and the re P 
pension, of the normal ‘type, seems to have given impr 
riding to the back axle. The makers claim that you can te 
or write in comfort at fifty miles an hour in this car. I ngg 
want to do either in any car, but I should not be surpriggdj 
this is a justifiable boast. My notes on-the trial are emphaij 
on the subject of comfortable riding behind as well as in front! 
It is certainly one of the best-sprung cars of its weight a 
length I have ever driven. It will do more than 65 miley 
hour on top, 45 on third, and over 30 on second. The geay 
are exceptionally quiet in. action. 

The engine runs with commendable smoothness and 4 
noiselessly as anyone can reasonably expect. It is practically 
inaudible below 40 miles an hour on top speed. The only 
criticism I have to make is on the lack of caster-action in th 
steering. It is very light steering, firm and direct, but it hai 
to be straightened up after cornering. This is, I admit, ¢ 
purely personal criticism, as many drivers have no objectionto 
what they call a hand-steered car. What matters is that the 
Vauxhall steering is perfectly steady, easy and safe. The cx 
has an excellent top-speed hill-climbing performance and a 
obvious reserve of power on the lower gears. The brakes a 
very good and the finish throughout neat and workmanlike, 
The weight of the 6-windowed saloon is 22 cwt., the engin 
size 1,781 c.c., the tax £10 10s., and the price £225. 

The springing of the Singer feels different, but the result is 
much the same. It is very good. Over my special stretch of 
broken surface, which is a nightmare of deep potholes, the 
speedometer rose to 35 miles an hour, a very high figure indeed, 
Normally sprung cars seldom reach more than 25 here without 
bouncing and crashing so formidably that travel in thems 
impossibly uncomfortable. The Singer took it all with exen- 
plary calm. In ordinary circumstances one would not have 
driven at 35 miles an hour, but it would have been comfortable 
at about 30. The steering is excellent, light and firm and not 
too low-geared. The cornering at high speeds is good, and 
the car holds the road in a way that does not suggest so smalla 
car. The wheelbase is only 7 ft. 9} ins. 

This is a pleasant-mannered little car. It has considerable 
liveliness and quite enough speed for its size and weight. It 














It will do about 35 o 
third and nearly 30 on second. It has a long, steady pull 
against the collar on top, and it picks up very well after 
slow-down. It is anxious to oblige. The gear-box is of the 
Singer ‘“‘ Permesh” type, with quiet intermediary gears. 
zear-changing is quick and easy. For an extra £10 the car 
can be fitted with the “ fluidrive ” hydraulic coupling, closely § 
resembling the Daimler design. The body is well equipped 
with necessities and for its size is comfortable. It costs £180, 
the tax is £6 15s., and the weight a little over 18 cwt. 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 









Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom th! 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest line 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body An 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale o% te 








exchange of used cars.—Ev. The Spectator.] 
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Every line of the Riley 1} Litre 


spells confidence. Here is a car that 





corrects, and. indeed prevents, its 
driver’s mistakes. Cock-sure becomes 
Confident at the wheel of such a car. 
Preselectagear transmission—the choice 
of the expert and the joy of the novice 
.—has abolished the ‘gearbox complex”. 
Its safety at all speeds—due to its rock-, 
like steadiness, accurate steering, and 
stranglehold brakes—is a contribution 
to the comfort of all road users. From 
the 


window catch this new Riley is a 


the air-liner braced frame to 


masterpiece of engineer’s skill and 
coachbuilder’s art. To take the wheel 
of it is to discover the secret of safe 


_and enjoyable motoring. 


OWN A 


RILEY @) LITRE 


AND DRIVE WITH 
CONFIDENCE 






'} Litre Falcon Saloon, £335. 1}. Litre Kestrel Aero= 
line Saloon, £345. Dunlop Fyres and Triplex Glass. 
Annual Tax £9. Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry. 












BRITAIN’S DEPENDABLE CAR 


what AUSTINOWNERS 
say about 


INVESTING 


. UL.4038 











Sabor : Pe ee 


The car illustrated above is the Ten-Four Colwyn Cabriolet, price £178. 


ss] IMAGINED THAT I HAD ACQUIRED 
A CAR THAT WOULD COST ME 
NOTHING FOR REPAIRS, BUT... 


I found when I disposed of it after six years-of 
hard use, that I had spent fourpence for replacements 
during that period. That is what it cost me for a 
new pin for the timing chain. I have just bought 
a new Austin Sixteen which I hope . . . will not 


cost me so much for repairs as the old one.” 
x x * 


Could motorists and intending motorists have stronger evidence of 
dependability and running economy than this? The very people who 
form the motoring public confirm the solid truth behind the slogan : 


You buy a car—but you INVEST in an 


Read the Austin Magazine: 
4d. every month 


The York Saloon with 
18 b.p. (Tax £13.10.0) or 
with 16 bp. (Tax £12) 
six-cylinder engine. Syn 
chromesh on top, third and 
second gears. Wide doors 
for easy entrance and exit. me 
Deep, comfortable and ad- CHALFONT 
justable seats upholstered in WESTMINSTER SALOON . « « £ 
Vaumol hide. Prices at HERTFORD SALOON, . . . £348 
works . ° £328 Hayes Self-Selector Transmission £40 extra, 
The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London. 


London Service Depots: 12, 16 and 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 and 10 b.p. North Row, 
W.1. Export Dept.: Birmingham. 





SALOON (with division) £338 
348 
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A CRUISE? or 


A CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAY ? 


we your plans for a 
holiday may be this year, 
HICKIES can help you, for there 
are sure to be some little problems 
that need straightening out. 


lf you are going on a CRUISE, 
HICKIES have brought out a little 
book in which every cruise 
scheduled to depart in 1935 is 
listed. In their office there are men 
who know all the different ships, 
and who can put before you all the 
possible aiternatives at the same 
time, show you plans of ships and 
obtain for you offer of accommoda- 
tion—all while you sit under the 
sante roof, and all without fee or 
obligation on your part. 


The same applies to our Continental 
Tours department. Our book of 
“Summer Holidays at Home and 
Abroad ” is packed with delightful 
and practical holiday suggestions. 
And all the prices quoted in it 
include 2nd travel, hotel accommo- 
dation, all meals, tips and taxes, and 
also the services of our staff and 
agents at the ports and at the 
Continental resorts. 


All your holiday arrangements, 
whether it be for a simple rail 
ticket, or for a cruise or for a 
complicated tour abroad, can be 
more easily and pleasantly made 
with the help of HICKIES’ courteous 
and efficient staff. 


All literature is sent free—and post 
free—on request. 


Write, ’phone or call 


HICKIES 


Dept. D, 


25 COCKSPUR STREET 
Whitehall 2094 











TAKE YOUR 
CAR ABROAD! 
AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries 

1. CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
2. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

3. HOTELS & TIPS 

4, MEALS 

5. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
£1 PER DAY! 


Go as you please. Choose or 
change your route as you wish. 
Autocheque Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining, 
can possibly do it yourself. Can 
you imagine a more enjoyabic 
holiday? Get Brochure “ E.” 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 
Piccadilly House, 
33 Regent Street, S.W. 1 
(facing Piccadilly Circus). 
*Phone: Regent 2142. 


AmoncG the brochures issued by ship- 
ping companies this year it would be 
difficult to find any more interestingly 
informative than the Canadian Pacific 
Guide to Cruises and the Lamport and Holt 
Company’s Shore Excursions. The former 
is an example of really efficient presentation 
of facts. Between the pages of cruise 
itineraries, short descriptions of the ports 
of call, and often of their history, have been 
given. To the prospective passenger who 
finds the choice of a cruise difficult, these 
sketches should be a great help. In each 
itinerary the hour of sailing and of arrival 
at each port is shown together with in- 
formation concerning the number of hours 
spent there and the distance in nautical 
miles to the next destination. On 
page 1 of this brochure are detailed the 
length of time spent on each of the 18 


cruises available, ports of embarkation, 
ports called at, countries in which the 
latter are situated, and an _ indication 


of which cruises will pay them a visit. The 
first of the cruises enumerated in the C.P.R. 
list will begin on May 18th. The whole of 
the range will be undertaken either by the 
‘Montrose’ or the *‘ Montclare.’ — Princi- 
pally Spanish and North African resorts 
will be visited. Fares for each deck and 
cabin are clearly given in the guide. 


* * % 


The Lamport and Holt line Shore Excur- 
sions booklet (actually there are two, one 
for the ‘Voltaire’ and one for the 
*Vandyck ’) helps to overcome one of the 
main problems facing the cruise passenger, 
who as a rule has no real conception of 
the outlay likely to be necessary to the 
proper enjoyment of his holiday. The cost 
of one’s cabin is of course known at the out- 
set and the cost of tips and ordinary inci- 
dentals can be computed approximately, but 
shore excursions are a different matter. 
They may be numerous or few, costly or 
otherwise. Messrs. Lamport and Holt tell 
you candidly what you are likely to be let 
in for on their cruises. Under each cruise 
heading they have taken the trouble to 
tabulate the maximum number of cxcur- 
sions possible at each port and the recog- 
nized fare for each. Shore Excursions is a 
handy compilation for any cruise-goer who 
wishes to be acquainted with the excursion 
facilities offered at the recognized cruising 
ports of Europe and North Africa, It is 
issued free by the company. 


* * * 


Short Sea Tours 

It is not every holiday-maker who cares 
for the ordinary sea-cruise, since it is impos- 
sible when cruising to stay at any place 
for more than a few hours, however fasci- 
nating it may have proved. <A good plan 
is perhaps to go on a cruise one year in order 
that places to one’s taste can be discovered 
and to return to them later by regular 
steamers, which can b* forgotten when one 
has landed trom them. It is easy enough to 
forget that vessels of all kinds and sizes are 
travelling to and fro along every coast and 
that there is hardly a port in the world 
which cannot be reached by direct steamer 
from this country. Yet, 


since this is the” 








Cheaper than you, 











BIBBY LINE 


FAST iat MAIL OIL-DRIVEN 
ESSELS. 
FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 
SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


GIBRALTAR ? ‘MARSEILLES 
PORT SAID 


SEVEN-DAY CONTINENTAL CRUISES. 
LONDON, LIV SR iT vin HAMBURG, 
ANTWE 
Fares: 8 to 10 ; a 
third-class rail ticket, Liverpool to 
London. 
For Illustrated Bcdéklet apply to:— 
BIBBY BROS. & CO., Martin’: Bank Building, 
Water ro ta Liverpool; 22 Pati Mall, London, 


Including 


. 1; or any passenzer agency. 
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WONDERFUL PROGRAMM! 


NEW PORTS 
OF CALL 


EXTENDED 
ITINERARIES 


“HOMERIC” from Southampton 
Rates 


Date To Days from 
APR. 18 Riviera, Italy oe ++ 16 2Bgns, 
JUNE 15 Mediterranean, Turkey .. 21 32gns, 
JULY 15 Naval Review Cruise + 3 Fam, 
AUG. 3 Greece, Italy, Riviera 18 30gns. 
AUG. 24 Atlantic Isles, Azores 13 22 gns, 
SEPT. 7 Mediterranean, Adriatic .. 18 30gns, 


SEPT. 28 Mediterranean, Palestine 21 32gns, 


Date To 
APR. 18 Lisbon and Madeira 


“LANCASTRIA ” from Liverpool 


Days from 
9 mM 


MAY 11 Atlantic Isles, Azores 14 £t6 
JUNE 8 Mediterranean, Monte Carlo 14 £16 
i 29 Northern Capitals -. 14 £6 

AUG. 3 Santander, Corunna oc 28 £9 
AUG. 10 Atlantic Isles ve -. 12 £4 
AUG. 24 Mediterranean...  & a 
SEPT. 7 Atlantic Isles via ee s £15 
SEPT. 21 Mediterranean £15 


OCT. 5 Mediterranean, Monte Carlo ib £i9 


“DORIC” from London 


Date To a a from 
MAY 25 Atlantic Isles +s 13 éi2 
JUNE 8 Corunna, Santander 6 
JUNE 15 Mediterranean, Monte Carlo 14 £13 
JULY 6 Atlantic Isles ee 2 
JULY 20 Norway, Denmark oo es a 
AUG. 3 Northern Capitals, Russia 18 £18 


AUG. 24 Mediterranean,NorthAfrica 14 £14 
SEPT. 14 Mediterranean,MonteCarlo 14 £13 


“LAURENTIC” from Liverpool 


Rates 
Date “To Days from 
JULY 13 Mediterranean ar re 


JULY 27 Portugal, Riviera, Spain... 14 £16 
AUG. 17 The Baltic .. es - 14 


Write for 


ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 


New round trip. fares at single fare and 
a third — from 


£21. 15s. 
available to Apri! 30 


tours and cruise programmes 10 


Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool; London or 


While Slav 


local offices and agents. 
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of your lifetime 


An unforgettable cruise on the 
world’s finest cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


You can book vour cabin now for any 
of these three delightful sunshine cruises. 


MAY 15 20 days from 36 Gs. 
Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Naples, for Vesuvius, Pompeii and 
Isle of Capri, Italian and French 
Rivieras, Spain and Portugal. 


JUNE 7 21 days from 32 Gs. 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Greece and Malta. 


JUNE 29 13 days from 20 Gs. 


Northern Capitals of Europe, Nor- 

way, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig and 

Germany. 

Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 

STAR Cruises you should write now for full details 
and plan of ship, etc., to 








BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.r1. 


Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


C.F.H.3 3 aa 
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SEE EUROPE 
FROM AN 
ARMCHAIR 


SPAIN 
ITALY 
DOLOMITES 
VIENNA 


* * * * 
Ihe pwnece t 1ecuw BUDAPEST 
e Pioneers of Luxury FRANCE 
Motor Pullman Travel BELGIUM 


throughout Europe. Write 
for Brochure * Z.” 


THE ONLY  MOTOR- 
WAYS OF DISTINCTION. 


EUROPEAN 
MOTORWAYS 


Chesham House, 150 Regent 
Street, LONDON, W.1. 


‘Phone: Regent 2361 & 4620 


GERMANY 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
POLAND 
RUSSIA 


CZECHO.- 
SLOVAKIA 


Also combined Sea 

and Land Cruises 

with Bibby, P. & O., 
and Orient. 








Current Travel News 


ease, a cruise of one’s own is never very 
difficult of arrangement. Places like 
Lisbon, Oporto, Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, Port Said, Palma, 
Madeira, Las Palmas and many others lie 
on regular steamship routes and are easy 
to include in any sea-tour one may care to 
plan. It is a matter of obtaining sailing lists 
and studying them. The services of a 
tourist agent would of course be invaluable 
in this connexion. 


* * * 


Round Britain 

The Norwegian Fjords season will be 
here in another few weeks and the usual 
number of cruises to the fjords seems 
inevitable. Scotland’s fjords, miniature of 
course in comparison, though nevertheless 
supremely attractive, deserve far more 
publicity among our own people than they 
generally obtain. Their popularity _ is, 
however, growing with every season, and 
it is pleasant to note that cruises along the 


Scottish coast are not being left to the 
enterprise of local shipping companies 


entirely. This year a vessel belonging to 
the Blue Funnel line is due to sail once a 
month on a six days’ tour which will 
include this part of our coast. It 
not take this time to encircle the half of 
Britain between London and Glasgow even 
wia the north of Scotland, so as a pre- 
liminary a two days’ visit is made to 
Rotterdam, leaving passengers ample time 
to explore the seaside resorts of Holland. 
The cost of this short and quite unique 
tour is 7 guineas, and for an additional 
payment of 4 guineas one’s car may be 
taken on board for use on a Highlands’ 
tour or for the journey home after dis- 
embarkation has taken place at 


does 


Glasgow. 


A more minute inspection of Scottish 
fjords can be made by the smaller 
vessels belonging to Coast Lines. This 
companys steam yacht * Killarney ’ 


will make 9 cruises from Liverpool during 
the season, ranging from 5 to 13 days at 
fares from 1 guinea per day, while a series 
of week-end cruises by the M.V. ‘ Ulster 
Prince’ is being arranged for visits to the 
same locality. For those wishing to extend 
the sea journey, it is possible to reach 
Liverpool from London by another of this 
company’s coastal steamers. Sailings are 
twice a week in each direction, the voyage 
lasting four days and costing from 55 
shillings. 
* * * 


Festival of Arts 
at Bath 


What the spring edition of the new 
Rath Bulletin refers to as the “* outstanding 
event of the Bath spring season,” viz., 
a festival of Contemporary Arts, will be 
held from April 24th to May 8th. Music, 
Painting, Drama, Poetry, Literature, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture and varied forms of 
Applied Art are to be represented. In- 
tending visitors to Bath should obtain a 
copy of the Bath Bulletin, which publishes 
a full programme of special events during 
the current season. Future copies will be 
posted to any address on application to 
the Spa Director, Pump Room, Bath. 








CITY NAGPUR 


Ist CLASS CRUISES 
From SOUTHAMPTON to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Apriatic & GREECE 


DAYS 





Oporto, Palma, 
JUNE Villefranche, Ajaccio, from 
29 Algiers, Lisbon. 16 GNS. 
JULY Malaga Casablanca, 13 DAYS 
13 Teneriffe, Madeira, irom 
aceacas 15 CNS. 
Oporto, Tunis, Palermo, 
JULY Kotor, Dubrovnik, 21 DAYS 
271 Venice, Split, Cortu, rom 
Malaga. 23 CNS. 
Palma, Aiaccio, Capri, 
AUG. Naples, Palermo, Dub: 20 DAYS 
rovnik, Kotor, Corfu, from 
17 Syracuse, Tunis, 22 CNS. 
Oporto, 
Malaga, Villefranche, Ys 
SEPT. Rapallo, Capri, Napk * aq BA a — 
syracuse, Athens, Malta, dude 
7 "Algiers, Oporto. 23 CNS. 


PASSENGERS LIMITED TO 
280 FOR EACH CRUISE. 


For full particulars apply: 


ELLERMAN’SCITYLINE .% 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, ' f .BN 


Tower Building, Liverpool. > om 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Li Fi a 


Or Local Agents. 








Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 


the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage, 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 








GRAND TOURS 


eaflets on request. 








Simplified Travel to the Continent, via 


ee - 5 days £25 for all cruises by all lines. 
RMANY 15 days £23 ~ : : 
RUSSIA - i6daye 36Gns. Comat chronological list of 
, : over 270 cruises free on 
Fully inclusive. 
request. 


Head Office: Berkeley St, London, W.1, and Branch Offices. 
THE BASIS OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN TRAVEL 


THE CENTRE 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
FURTHER IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 





PRESIDING at the meeting of the Associated Electrical Industries, 
Ltd., held on April 4th, Sir Felix J. C. Pole (Chairman), in the 
course of his address, said: At the last annual meeting I said that, 
so far as the trade outlook in the immediate future was concerned, 
I could speak most hopefully. The report of your Directors and 
statement of accounts now before you amply justify that forecast. 
The 6 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary stock, which will be sub- 
mitted for confirmation, is double the amount which was paid 
twelve months ago, and I am sure you will agree with me that, from 
the stockholders’ point of view, the dividend is all-important. 

The total Capital and Debentures as shown by the consolidated 
balance-sheet amount to £8,802,435, of which £1,613,845, or 18.3 
per cent., is held by share and debenture holders in our subsidiary 
companies. You will sce by the report that next July the whole 
of the debenture stock of Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., 
will be redeemed. The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., are 
also redeeming their 4$ per cent. debentures, so that in a few months’ 
time the whole of the debentures held outside the group will have 
disappeared. This will not involve the issue of stock, it being the 
intention to repay the debentures out of liquid resources. 

So far as overseas business is concerned important orders were 
received from many countries all over the world, but the largest 
volume of overseas business came from South Africa. The Victoria 
Falls and Transvaal Power Company ordered four 33,000 kw Turbo- 
alternator sets and a 20,000 kva synchronous condenser, which is 
the fifth condenser we have supplied to that customer. From 
various South African mines we received orders for a large number 
of winding equipments., In one respect, however, we have to record 
that our anticipation of orders did not materialize. I refer to Russia, 
from which country we received only a few small orders, due to the 
fact that the Russian Government were not. placing orders abroad 
for electrical gear. We hope, however, that this year will witness 
a change in that respect. 

I am glad to say that employment in the factories of our group 
is on a substantially higher level than it has been during the past 
two or three years. The latest statistics show that we now have 
over 30,000 employees, whereas twelve months ago the number was 
approximately 26,000. To one and all of our officers, staff and em- 
ployees I wish to express our grateful thanks for another year’s most 
efficient and loyal service. (Applause.) 

















CHILDREN 
bring happiness 
into the home 
but— 







—in the unfortunate event of anything happening to *' Daddy” they make fe 
much more difficult for his partner to ‘‘turn to”’ and earn her own living, Jet 
alone provide for them too. 

All married men should have a NORWICH UNION “Capital and Income ”’ 
Policy. Besides providing their widows with an assured Income in addition to a 
fump sum down in the event of early death, it gives alternatively a Capital sum 
for their own use should they live as long as they hope. 

Write for full particulcrs to Dept. 5.14, it invo'ves no obligation. 


_}| NORWICH UNION 








INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
NORWICH 











To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally - realised 
that for an annual premium of | {H} 
£47 : 12: 6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 


Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with right 


to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 





Write booklet explaining ‘ The Distinctive System’ 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 
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A Word on Currencies 


Know1nc how widely The Spectator is read throughoy 
the United States of America, I would like, in this yey 
brief article, to say one word with regard to the present 
chaotic state of the exchanges which I feel sure will hot 
be resented by those in America who have really given 
attention to the problem. 

In view of the obstruction to business occasioned by 
the chaotic movements in the exchanges, and in yiey 
also of the concern which has been felt during the kg 
few weeks with regard to the ability of the gold bly 
countries to maintain the gold standard, it is not sy. 
prising, perhaps, that we should now be getting fron 
all parts of the world, and especially from the Unite 
States. a plea that Great Britain should give a fresh lea 
in the direction of stabilization. I was_ privilege 
recently to contribute to that very influential American 
quarterly review. Foreign Affairs, an article o 
“ Stabilization: Why, How, When?” and _ although 
in certain directions I ventured to criticize the policy of 
Washington, there was extended the courtesy, so readily 
granted by the American newspapers, of allowing the 
Britisher to state his case. 

I do not propose in this place to enter into the argu 
ments put forward in the article to which I have referred, 
but I do wish to suggest three reasons which make it 
extraordinarily diflicult for Great Britain to give a lead 
in this matter of stabilization, and that notwithstanding 
the fact that probably no nation is keener than Great 
Britain to get back to the gold standard and to see a 
general stabilization of currencies. 


THREE OBSTACLES 

The three main obstacles, as I see them at the moment, 
are, first, that when, backed apparently by President 
Roosevelt, two years ago we were responsible for holding 
a World Economic Conference, which rapidly and 
unanimously reached conclusions providing for a pro 
visional stabilization of currencies, the idea was turned 
down by President Roosevelt in a manner which sur 
prised and disheartened some of his own representatives, 
as it certainly did ourselves, and the rest of the world. 

The second point which seems to me to be completely 
bloc king the way for any stabilization of currencies is the 
refusal of the United States, or at all events of Congress, 
to meet the European debtors on the question of War 
indebtedness. The whole question of the future of the 
stabilization of currencies rests upon the hope of re-estab- 
lishing something like an equilibrium in trade balances; 
and how is it possible for the European debtors to con- 
sider their ability to maintain some new standard 
currency exchange without knowing what is the amount 
of indebtedness they have to meet to America, or, indeed, 
what is even more important, whether any payment ’ 
possible if the United States continues to refuse to receive 
payment in goods and services, the only means by which 
international debts can be discharged ? 

CONGREss ? 

Finally, Ido not think I can possibly be misunderstool 
when I say that past experience in the matter of inter 
national negotiations causes Britain to hold back by 
So far as this country 
is concerned, when responsible representatives of ow! 


reason of the vagaries of Congress, 


Government arrive at an agreement with negotiators ol 


(Continued on page 639.) 
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(Continued from page 638.) 
the other side, we can reckon with reasonable certainty 
upon Parliament ratifying their decision. Experience, 
however, has shown that even when an agreement is 
reached between Washington and European Governments 
it is quite impossible to tell whether the whole of the 
negotiations may not prove to have been waste of time 
hecause of the inability to obtain the approval of Congress. 

There is good reason to believe that many of the 
members of the Executive at Washington really do 
appreciate the fundamental root of the trouble both as 
affected by price levels and also by America’s high 
tariffs, virtually compelling the debtors to make their 
payments in gold, to the embarrassment of the whole 
situation. President Roosevelt’s experiments have now 
been in operation for about two years, and while there 
may have been some slight improvement in conditions in 
the United States, the maximum of disturbance has been 
occasioned to the world’s exchanges and the world’s 
trade, while during last year alone the United States 
added to its already phenomenal stores of gold an 
amount very little under £240,000,000. None of these 
facts, however, appears to appeal to the members of 
Congress, and hence, in some measure, the present 
deadlock. 

It is up, therefore, to the United States somehow or 
other to convince the debtor countries that she does 
recognize that the debts can only be discharged by goods 
and services, and, further, that the Government at 
Washington can give reasonable assurance that any 
decisions reached at some International Conference will, 
ifapproved by the Executive at Washington, subsequently 
be ratified by Congress, Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
Iy spite of unsettled international politics, and notwith- 
standing—or perhaps I should say because of—the approaching 
Budget, markets have displayed a cheerful tone during the 
last few days. The principal feature has been the very 
general recovery in British Funds and kindred securities, but 
the speculative markets, including Gold Mining shares, have 
also improved. A week ago markets were being somewhat 
disturbed by the extreme fluctuations in the Foreign Ex- 
changes and by fears concerning the position of the gold bloc 
countries, but conditions have steadied a little during the last 
few days to the benefit of Stock Exchange securities generally. 
* * * * 


ARMY AND Navy STORES. 

The latest Report of the Army and Navy Stores is an en- 
couraging one. There has been a quiet, steady rise in earning 
power during the last three years, the gross profit for 1933 
showing an increase of about £2,000 compared with the previous 
year, while for 1934 there is an increase in the gross profit of 
over £16,000 and in the net profit of over £8,000. The Direc- 
tors are maintaining the dividend of 12} per cent., but the 
balance carried forward is increased by about £7,500 to 
£120,966. There are full depreciation allowances on pre- 
mises and factories and the balance-sheet position is a strong 
one, with a total of Cash of £117,809, against £95,183 a year 
ago, while investments in Government and other Securities 
at market value figure at £735,421, against £669,466. The 
amount due to trade creditors is about £100,000 higher, but 
the liabilities for Deposit Interest Account and Deferred Pay 
have fallen by more than £100,000. 

* * * * 
A Goop Report. 

The Report of the Ford Motor Company for last year 
exceeded the best expectations. The profit, before providing 
(Continued on page 640.) 
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ESTATE 


DUTIES 
by ‘eidialioianls 


lx THESE post-war years 
Estate Duty has become more productive 
to the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


"There is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
the savings of a life-time or inherited 
wealth. 


By means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty, likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
obviates also the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities. 


Piles. arrangements may be made where- 
by the Duty can be paid direct to the. 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE IS 
OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon below 
commits you to nothing. But it may lead 
to peace of mind for yourself and the 
gratitude of those you wish to benefit. 





To The 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, F.C.1 


I desire particulars of a Whole Life 
Policy which will ensure the payment at 
death of £-.......-...--- 

Age next birthday............. ye 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
ADDRESS 








SP. 12/4/35 Bs.7 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 639.) 
for depreciation, was £1,429,268, as compared with £943,070 
in the previous year. Moreover, the increase in profits relates 
entirely to the Company's own trading, and the figures do not 
include any profits earned or dividends received from Sub- 
sidiaries. After making all allowance for depreciation and 
other charges, the net profit is £483,663. It is true that this 
compares with £742,216 for the previous year, but the latter 
figure included special profits on exchange of £443,650 arising 
from the movement in the American dollar. The Directors 
are paying a dividend of 5 per cent., carrying forward £523,083, 
as compared with £388,170 brought in. The balance-sheet, too, 
discloses a very strong position, the Cash standing at over 
£1,000,000. The £1 shares now stand at about 81s. 6d. ex 
dividend, so that on the 5 per cent. dividend the yield, is 
only about £3 3s. per cent., but the Report and balance-shéet 
give good hope for the future. 


* * * * 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL. 

The satisfactory Report of the Associated Electrical In- 
dustries has been followed by a very cheerful speech at the 
annual meeting by the Chairman, Sir Felix J. C. Pole. A year 
previously he had spoken hopefully with regard to the trade 
outlook and his hopefulness has been justified by the fact that 
the dividend on the Ordinary Stock at 6 per cent. is double 
the amount paid twelve months ago. Sir Felix also stated 
with regard to the Subsidiary, Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Company, that further important orders had been secured by 
that undertaking from the Manchester Corporation, the Belfast 
Corporation, the Fulham Corporation and the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board. Some important oversea orders 
had also come in, some of the largest being from South Africa. 

* * * * 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

The Report of this most important industrial undertaking, 
revealing as it does the position of the manifold industries 
in which the Company is interested, has come up to the 
best expectations. The gross profit for the year was 
£7,965,038, against £7,663,945. Once again £1,000,000 is 








“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 


“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





SSS 
allocated to Depreciation and £1,000,000 to Reserve rs 
after paying 8 per cent. on the Ordinary shares anq 9 
cent. on the Deferred, the carry forward is £608,451, 9 Pet 
£566,139. The report shows that the profit relates Solely 
to the year’s operations and includes no sum from Profits 
on the sale of investments. No credit has been taken for 
foreign dividends where exchange restrictions prohibit the 
transfer of cash representing such dividends. 


* 2k * * 


Tue CapiraL SCHEME. 

Accompanying the Report the directors put forward , 
plan for the unification of the Ordinary and Deferred capital, 
Under this plan it is suggested that a holder of Deferreg 
shares shall accept one Ordinary share of £1 for every four 
Deferred shares of 10s. each. These Deferred shares have 
been entitled to approximately one-third of the surplus 
distributable profit after 7 per cent. has been paid on th 
Ordinary shares, the remaining two-thirds going to the 
Ordinary. As, however, the Deferred capital is roughly 
one-quarter of the amount of the Ordinary capital, it hay 
meant, in practice, that each 1 per cent. paid on the Ordinary 
shares in excess of 7 per cent. gives the Deferred shareholders 
2 per cent. The Board suggest that this arrangement dog 
not work satisfactorily as regards the Deferred shareholder 
in view of the large amount which is always set aside for 
technical development and obsolescence. A_ table which 
accompanies the capital plan shows that as a consequence 
of the Board’s proposals, when the dividend is 7 per cent, 
the new arrangement will require a larger total distribution 
than with the capitalization at present, but that as profits 
grow larger the excess will decline and at higher rates than 
9} per cent. Deferred shareholders will receive a littl 
less than if the rights remain unaltered. What however the 
scheme apparently means is that Deferred shareholders give 
up rights of prospective value for an immediate benefit and 
the plan is unanimously recommended by the Board. It is 
proposed to convert the shares into stock, and if the proposals 
are carried, the effect will be to reduce the total capital by 
one-half of the present nominal amount of the issued Deferred 
shares, that is £5,484,141, and this sum is not to be distributed 
but to be added to the Company’s capital reserves. 


* * * * 


Norwicu UNIon LIFE. 

The latest Report of the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society is an excellent one. Its good bonus record increas 
ingly attracts new business, which last year exceeded 
£10,000,000, while its funds increased by £2,000,000 to 
£40,674,000. The net rate of interest earned on the funds, 
however, was only 7d. per cent. lower than in the previous 
year at £4 11s. 10d. per cent., thus maintaining a most 
handsome margin over the assumed rate of 2} per cent. on 
which the valuation of the life fund liabilities is based. The 
next valuation is due as at the end of the year and bonus 
prospects look good. Mortality claims last year were only 
67 per cent. of the expected, and in 1933 they were at the 
exceptionally low level of 61 per cent. 


* * * * 


Goop Stock EXxcuaNcre Report. 

The latest Annual Report of the Stock Exchange is the 
best presented for many years past. The total receipts 
for the year came to £473,766, being an increase of £21,260 
on the year. The total expenses, which included £15,000 
for building replacements and £5,000 Income Tax account, 
were £186,609, being an increase of £4,184 on the year. 
The Revenue Account showed a credit of £287,156, being 
an increase of £17,075. The dividend has been raised from 
£13 to £14 per share for the year just ended, while the balance 
carried forward of £74,756 is equal to another £7 10s. pet 
share. The number of members at the end of the year just 
finished was 3,988, being an increase of 27 on the previous 
year. The Stock Exchange share capital, authorized and 
issued, is 20,000 shares, credited with £36 paid, making 4 
total of £720,000. The price of these shares is about 289, 
which includes £10 dividend, less tax, payable on May 2nd. 


A. W. K, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








— 


APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA, LIMITED 
BUSINESS CHECKED BY POLITICS AND EXCHANGES 





THE thirty-eighth annual general meeting of Apollinaris and Presta, 
Limited, was held on April 9th at the Holborn Restaurant, the 
Chairman of the Company, Mr. Alfred R. Holland, presiding. 

The Chairman pointed out that Apollinaris Natural Mineral 
Water came from the Rhine district and that expenditure in con- 
nexion with packing, &c., had to be paid for in German currency. 
Qwing to the high German exchange the prime cost of Apollinaris 
had risen by some 40 per cent., and this increase had made the 
business in many cases unremunerative. In addition, the clearing 
arrangements which were in operation between Germany and 
about 30 countries handicapped the company’s business, and this 
was so in some of their most important markets, including the 
Dutch East Indies. 

All moneys due to the company from Germany were blocked over 
there, and consequently the accounts had an unduly adverse appear- 
ance; otherwise the profits for the year would have shown a sub- 
stantial increase. The’ sales of Apollinaris in Great Britain had 
been very good, while in the U.S.A. the results showed a gratifying 
improvement. 

The Board could not forecast when the position would be eased, 
but the company could not go on indefinitely paying away a sum 
of between forty and fifty thousand pounds to the Debenture- 
holders and Deferred Interest Certificate-holders without having 
earned that amount. 

The business was still worked at a trading profit and their financial 
position was sound, They had over £23,000 in cash, as well as 
£20,000 in War Loan. Their troubles were pelitical, not com- 
mercial, and while the demand for Apollinaris was as good as ever, 
they were faced with difficulties which no foresight on the part of 
the Board or anyone else could avoid. 

In seconding the adoption of the report and accounts, Mr. F. J. 
Schilling, Vice-Chairman and Managing Director, stated that he 
was happy to say that the company’s business in the U.S.A. during 
1934 showed a great improvement over 1933. The accounts would 
have reflected that improvement but for the reasons explained by 
the Chairman. Their first Presta factory had been opened at 
Colindale a few years previously, while a second factory had subse- 
quently been erected at Elland, near Halifax. Now a third factory 
at Edenbridge, in Kent, was just coming into operation to cope 
with the ever-increasing demand for Presta Aerated Waters and 
Fruit Squashes. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, and the 
proceedings terminated with votes of thanks to the Chairman and 
to the staff. 








NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 
BENEFITS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Tue 127th annual general meeting of Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society was held on April 9th at Norwich. 

Mr. Michael Falcon (the President) said that when he addressed 
the meeting a year ago the long-drawn-out period of depression 
through which this country, in common with others, had been passing 
showed some signs of alleviation. While the hopes they then enter- 
tained had materialised so far.as internal markets were coneerned, 
he was afraid we must still exercise patience before trade of an inter- 
national character enabled this country to consolidate its position 
and cease to occasion feelings of disappointment. 

The business of life insurance would seem by comparison to have 
had a singularly fortunate experience during recent years, since it had 
become almost a practice for companies to report increases over 
their previous records, and this office, in particular, with its imposing 
new business total of £10,172,142 for 1934, exceeded by no less than 
£1,238,176 the corresponding amount for 1933. It seemed clear that 
the benefits of life insurance were becoming more generally recog- 
nised, but this in itself did not adequately explain their phenomenal 
success. Possibly the severe contraction in the yields obtainable 
from other forms of investment had been a contributing factor. 
However, it was eminently satisfactory that 1934 should have seen 
them pass for the first time in their history the £10,000,000 mark. 


Rate oF INTEREST EARNED. 

During the year it had been the common experience of all those 
whose duties involved the investment of large funds to encounter 
problems the complexities of which had not been equalled for many 
@ year. With the falling interest yield upon first-class securities, 
it had, indeed, been an arduous task to secure outlets for their sur- 
plus current income which returned even a moderately attractive 
rate of interest and which at the same time provided reasonable 
prospects of avoiding future capital depreciation. The measure of 
their success could be judged from the average rate of interest earned 
upon the mean fund, which amounted to £4 lls. 10d. per cent., after 
allowing for income tax, and was only 7d. per cent. less than last 
year. This gratifying result had been assisted by the drop of 6d. in 
the rate of tax, but it had also beeen influenced by taking advantage 
of certain opportunities to exchange low-yielding stocks for others 
having greater attraction, but without forfeiting the all-important 
feature, namely, security. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘ A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufact. 
Bank of England Commercial Bank. of 
British Match Corp. Australia 
J. & P. Coats Burmah Oil Co. 
Furness Withy & Co. Bell Telephone, 
General Electric Co. Canada 
Harrisons & Crosfield Caleutta Electric 
Imperial Airways A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Imperial Chemical Bank of New Zealand 
Imperial Tobacco Co. Johannesburg Con. Inv. 
Marks & Spencer S. African Breweries 
Patons & Baldwins Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power 


Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can ke invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at any time at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, March, 1934, to March, 
1935, the yield on these certificates is 


A 
and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 


over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15” to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tae Spectator,’ Aprin lira, 1835. 


The struggle of the Tory Ministers against the hostile majority 
of the House of Commons was brought to a close on Wednesday. 
Lord John Russell’s resolution on the Irish Church was carried 
in the Committee of the whole House on Monday, by 262 to 237. 
On Tuesday, Lord John moved another resolution, to the effect 
that no measure could lead to a final and satisfactory adjustment 
of the Tithe question, which did not embody the great principle 
of appropriation asserted in the previous resolution ; this also was 
carried against Ministers, the numbers on the division being 285 
and 258. A Cabinet Council was held on Wednesday at which 




















“The Spectator” Crossword No, 13; 


By ZENO 








[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fing 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be openes 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 


the form appearing below. 
published in our next issue.} 


The name of the winner will 



















































































it was unanimously determined to resign. In the evening, Sir — ee 
Robert Peel in the Commons, and the Duke of Wellington in the 1 : |3 [4 5 6 1 8 | 19 
Lords, announced that they only held office until their successors | | | 
were appointed. The Duke made this communication with 10 | ie 12 i 
characteristic brevity; but Sir Robert delivered an elaborate ia | | | | 
harangue, in justification of his acceptance and resignation of office. , | =e. 
5 14 | 15 16 iT al 
j Lx<<VSa 
“18 || 19 | ee 
20 | | | ae se Bee 
| 
21 | | a 23 | s 25 
yo ke a 77" ae Se ec re 6 IN i 
THE VIBRAPHONE see SSSR aeae 
The Vibraphone is convincing all nations that it : | 
is the best-by-test of all appliances for the relief i 29 | 30 | 31 a7 133 
of Deafness. Quite safe, non-electrical, so tiny } | 
as to be almost invisible. No batteries, wires, or § —$—— see sce | ———— ee Serer Sane ae Se ee ae 
any other attachments. Used by Barristers and 34 | 35 
Doctors. F 
Write, ‘phone, or call for Booklet and details of EYL oe 
TRIAL OFFER. Make use of this 
CONSULTATIONS FREE: 9 TILL 6. offer NOW and ACROSS 5. In the coil (anag.). 


zive the Vibraphone 
every chance of 
HELPING YOU. 
ASK ABOUT IT. 


VIBRAPHONE CO., 13, TRIUMPH HOUSE, 
189 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Regent 5630. 




















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Hon, Treasurcr—SIR. HOLBURT WARING, Bart., C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR., J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10°, of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
| have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
| and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
| expenditure. 





Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 














This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


=] SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
* u 


“ARETHUSA”’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you send a 
donation to keep him for a week, 
;a month, or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 





PRESIDENT: 


HR, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.¢€. 


LONDON, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., w.c. 2. 











1. Willy-nilly. 

10. Affection in  wuncongenial 
weather for a plant. 

14. Ninny. 

17. Half of 18. 

18. Take this to become a nun. 

19. Hidden in France. 

20. Spent the summer in a state 
of torpor. 

21. Lodger for the night ? 

23. With a beginning she should 
come before the first of 
nine. 

26 rev. Girl-friend abroad. 

27. Many games are divided by 
this. 

29. See 17. 

30. It’s rice (anag.). 

33 rev. Rearrange a third of 9. 
34. “’Tis beauty truly blent, 
whose red and white 

Nature’s own sweet and 
cunning hand... on” 
—Viola. 
35. Perfect horsemen. 


DOWN 


1. “ And that most deeply to 
consider is 
The beauty of his daughter ; 
he himself 
Callshera. . . .”—Caliban. 
2. Extraction from a drupe. 
3. After a pound one needs me 
sO. 
4. Everybody has it. 


6. An American 14. 

7. In vain. 

8 rev. One famous 
hood was 
corner. 

9. This in the upper lip shows 
firmness. 

11. Near to everyone's heart. 

12. ‘‘ Good gentle one, give me 

. . assurance if you be 

the lady of the house, 
that I may proceed in my 
speech.” (see 34.) 

13. From three without loom, 

15 rev. This is acting strongly. 

16. One of a row of edging loops, 

22. Rob, facetiously. 

24. Stroke of sarcasm. 

25. This governor is decidedly 


in child. 
eaten in a 


cool from one point of 
view. 

28. Becoming. 

31. In 9. 


32. In-15. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 132 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 182 is Dennis Rudder, High- 
croft, Somerville Road, Sutton Coldfield. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 


Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund ree 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


London, S.W. 1, 


ove £4,500,000 
ere £2,475,000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted’ through the ‘numerous branches of the Bam 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Rates for Prepaid 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% ‘Jor 52. 


OR. Vii 





Classified Advertisements 


1 _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements excced 9 li nes. Series discounts : 24% f 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





YLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
C Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
joor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address. gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”—Britisu INstTitvuTE oF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





“7 IKE A LADY’S CARESS”’ is shaving with the 
BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 6d., 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free—SALOMONSEN & Co., 


647 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





UTSTANDING OPINION OPENLY 
tribute of praise to the merits of 
tobacco. 


OFFERS a 
TOM LONG 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international triendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Associat‘on), 
9 Arlington St.,5.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 





NCOTTISH S.P.C.A.—Membership 5s. minimum per 
) annum. The 95th Annual Report (256 pages, 16 
pages illustrations, coloured cover) dealing with Animal 
Welfare at Home and Abroad. is now published. The 
International and Finance Sections are also published 
separately, and will be sent gratis on application to L. G. 
LaNGWILL, C.A., Secretary and Treasurer, 19 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





NPRING CLEANING ? Your east-off clothing. A 
WO decent suit and boots might ver, probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work, — Disused 
clothing for women and children would be a great boon 
in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What can 
you send ? Will you send it now? We can make good 
use of anything you may kindly give.—Address, The 
Rev, WILLIAM Dick, M.A., Trinity Hall, Augusta Street, 
Poplar, London, E. 14. 





O ADOPT A CHILD, apply. through your Vicar, to 
THE ADOPTION SOCIETY, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





r= CED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
U Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.— Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 


107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 











MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
BW tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. S. HEATON, 


20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 





APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 


AND WANTED 





os LE (Ministers’. Daughters’ College), Edinburgh. 
“4 —Owing to the retirement of the present Head- 
mistress, the Governors invite applications for the 
post of Headmistress: applicants must be members of 
the Church of Scotland : must hold University Degree : 
and have had boarding school experience. Duties to 
begin in mid-September, 1935. Minimum initial salary 
£425, subject to deductions of £75 for board and 5 per 
cent. for superannuation. Applications with eight 
copies of testimonials to be lodged not later than Ist May 
with L. G. LANG@WILL, C.A., Clerk to the Governors, 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3, from avhom all informa- 
tion may be obtained. 





\ JANTED for an experimental organization in 

London, a Medical Woman, well qualified and 
having not less than one year’s post-graduate clinical 
expericnce..-Apply by letter for particulars to 6 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 





fi SECOND 


FESTIVAL 
meer fl 
BATH i 


APRIL 24 TO MAY 8 


This Festival, the only one of its kind in 
the country, provides an unequalled oppor 
tunity to become acquainted with all 
branches of the modern arts. 

MUSIC Works by leading modern com 








posers will be played daily by the Pump 
Room Orchestra, aud Soloists ol inter- 
national repute. 

SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. An ex 


hibition of works by English and Continen- 
tal Painters and Sculptors will be a feature. 


APPLIED ARTS, representing “Art in 
Industry,”’ will include examples of modern 
Furniture, Pottery, Textiles, ete. The 
Festival also embraces the Drama, includ- 
ing the production of vew, one-act Plays 
Literature, Poetry, Architecture; thus 
providing a complete, and unique review 
of Contemporary Arts. d 

Programmes and all information may be 
obtained from Inquiry Office, The Pump 


Room, Bath. 


COME FOR EASTER— 
STAY FOR THE FESTIVAL 


Travel by 


G.W.R. or L.M.S, 





























SCHOLARSHIPS 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


EDFORD 
B (University of London). 


HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCIOLOGY. 
Value £70 for One Year 

The Council of Bedford College offer the above Scholar 
ship for award in June, 1935, Candidates must hold a 
University degree and be prepared to follow an approved 
course of study. 

Last day for receiving applications, May 25th, 1935 

For further information apply the SECRETARY, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


LADY 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AVIES’S,5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2.) Padd, 5215,6. 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP 
NEXT TERM BEGINS Wednesday, April 17th. 





Padd, 3215,6. 


AVIES’S, 5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. 
: es 


F.O., Consular, Home Civil, I 3 
NEXT TERM BEGINS Wednesday, April 24th. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





VACANCY occurs in May in a first-class Girls’ School 
4 for a girl over 174 to be trained as a Matron. 
Premium and good references required.— Particulars 
from L. W., co J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, 





ke ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS (strings preferred), value £60 
to £30, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 


to be held about the beginning of June. Candidates 
must be over 12 and under 15 on June Ist. 

Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Last date for receiving entries, APRIL 30th. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages; Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, provides a General 
) Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 
for all examinations. Musicianship, Art, Games. Good 
Science laboratories Particulars from PRINCIPAL, 





} CHANING-PEARCE (M.A, Oxon.) 


43-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 





NHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully 

prepared for home life or professional careers. 
Large, etlicient staff. Individual attention. Good 
buildings and grounds. Prospectus on application to 
the PRINCIPALS, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YRELTEN HAM COLLEGE. 

PEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS (not 
open to members of College or Junior Senool). These 
include five of £100 ; the ** James of Hereford’? Seholar- 
ship of £35 is available for boys born or brought up in 


Herefordshire. Also) R.A.M.C. Scholarship) of £50. 
Awards are made for all-round excellence, or special 
proficiency in any main subject, including Music. — Pre- 


liminary Examination (at candidates’ own Schools) on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 27th and 28th, 1935. Final 
Examination (at Cheltenham), Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 4th and Sth, 1935. 

Apply: BURSAR, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 





NAMILY SCHOOL for few children from 5 to 13. Un- 
k spoiled country ; modern but not eceentric educa- 

individual care by Apply M. 
Oxon. 


experienced staff. 
South Leigh 


tion ; 





| EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—An Examination 
4 





will be held in May and June for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
3 or 4 of £100 a year: one of £75; two of £50 and 
2 or 3 of between £25 and £40 a year.—Further informa- 
tion may be obtained trom the BURSAR, 














Lyprepanes COLLEGE SCHOOL, OsFORD. 
4 An Examination will be held on Monday asd Tuesday, 


June 3rd and 4th, for the award of Two Scuvol Ex- 
| hibitions of £25 and £20 per annum, and of one or more 


| House Exhibitions of £20 per annum, tenable with 
the above. 
soarding and tuition fees, £¢0 per annum. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTFR. 
; =. ——— 





I HOS-ON-SEA SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


Established in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Situated on the healthiest point of the North Wales 


Coast Recognized by the Board of Education. All the 
staff are University Graduates. The school has its own 
Chapel. Fees, 35—40 guineas a term, according to aze 
on entry. Reduction for sons of clergy._-Apply. Head- 
master, Rev. 8. M. MINIFUE HAWKLNs, M.A. (Oxon.). 








TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qu ying Examination 
l will be held on May 28th, 1935, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., TWO or THREE of £85 
to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to £30 per 
annum. Entries close on May 22nd.—For further 
particulars and Entry Forms, apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


















becomes a professional co-responcent. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Original, and of appeal to all. 


PROFESSIONAL CO-RESPONDENT 


By CAB. 7/G net. Outstanding and most interesting novel, centred round the life and romance of a girl who 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 8 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers w hose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
gor 26 > 
iv .C.1, with remittanc 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, Bandon: 


WY 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 


36 letters). 


and 10% for 52. Instructions should 


Series discounts : 24°, for 
reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


e to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 








Cintas 


CKWORTH CHOOT 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 


Recognized by the Board of ‘Education as an eflicient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary | school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Liology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 

The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 





NEW DEVELOPMENT in the Boarding School.— 
Pe ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, for 
boys and girls has a scheme enabling parents to live 
near the school and yet give their children boarding- 


school life at reduced fees.—Apply to Bursar, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE (Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland).— 
F 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19; Junior Branch, 8-11. 
Individual Education and care. Modern Languages. 
Lixamination coaching. Character. Health. Sports. En- 
quiries respecting the College should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Miss D. W. TURNER, 43 Store Street, W.1. 





EAUPRE, GENEVA.—A first-class French finishing 
t School. Lectures given by distinguished professors 
and exceptional opportunities for Music, Art, Dress- 
making, Cooking, &c.—-Prospectus from Madame 
SMEATON-Dussavt, the Directrice. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1.000. 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





Sst ned WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 


—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 140a Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 





MVPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSS. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 


1000.—Eric CarsLey, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





PROFIT.—Make a second 
Send for free  booklet.— 
85pv), Palace Gate, W.8. 


income in 


\ TRITE FOR 
KEGENT 


spare time. 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD URGENTLY WANTED. 
W opaid for Old Gold (£7 5s. 0z.), 
Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins ; 


Record High Prices 
Bracelets, Necklaces, 
also JEWELLERY, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheffield 
Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or offer at 
once.— BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing 


Brook Street), 


London, 


W. 1. (Mayfair 0651). 








COLDS AND NASAL CATARRH 


relieved and duration shortened by using soft, absorbenv 
















once and destroying. In cartons of 50, 2s.; 500, 18s. 
At chemists, or Post Free from (Dept. 8.8.) :— 


The Toinoco Handkf. Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 





cat, 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
BOVE £25 AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY on note le ? 
of hand WITHOUT SECURITY —M. E. Lampert | JV ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
(late B. Harris) (est. 1878), 834 Duke Street, S.W.1. is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
(Whitehall 4500.) Ta tins 2s. 4d. 4s. 4d. 6s, 6d. 8s. Gd. 10s, 64, 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s, 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s, 
OANS with or without SECURITY. aie aS 
LIGATS INVESTMENTS L7p., Complete price list on request. 
7 New Burlington St., W.1. Regent 1974. J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 





108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





Wwe Jend £25 to £5, 000 by note of-hand alone without 
‘any Leak, Lrp., 57 Cheapside, 

















London, E.C, 2: (Phone: olty 5804 and 4532.) ar 
HOLIDAYS 
FOR SALE — es 





DEAN FOREST.—Bungalow for Sale.—KNac@s, Ross. | ; 
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Mountain 
yachting, 
sports and amusements. 


Travel by L.M.s. 


NOME along to North Wales, where the Mountains run 
/ down to the sea. Come and Sunbathe on the 
iolden Sands. 33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful, 
climbing, hiking, golfing, fishing, sailing, 
bathing, exploring, touring, and all other 
Write for booklet (2d. postage) 
Wales United Resorts, Bangor, 
Express trains at a Penny a Mile, 


o Dept. 24, North 








FOYLES' 
FOR BOOKS 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 












119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Gerrard 5660 (10 lines). 





Telephone: 








CINEMAS 





CINEMA 


Gerrard 2981. 


ACADEMY 


Oxford Street. 


the 


96 Belgrave 


ret H SPA.- 
BATHS HOTEL.- 


Booksellers to the World) 48) vaniy sreinc wortpay, 
Over two million new and second-hand ps HUNTLY — SIGNTON. 
books in stock. Catalogues free on Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
mentioning interests. Established 1873. 


Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, COMFORT and 
best Climate in England. 

TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LiGHT BATHs, 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 








PUELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board: 


Dd bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, 
Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 


SECRETARY, 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. RAC, 
Illd. Guide from J, T. CULLLY, Manager. 


SPA 








VICKI BAUM’S 
“LAC AUX DAMES” (A) 
(St. Martin's Summer) with Simone Simon, 
and Viennese Prize film 
“ ZERBROCHENE KRUG” (U). 





ALISON HOTEL.-—Melville 
Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 


NDINBURGH.--The 
‘4 Crescent. Tgms., : ** 





VALMOl TH.—Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 





most comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 
rood, wonderful climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3-3}. 
~ ARKS’ SPUR.” High Salvington, Worthing 


AHomely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing, 














QVYER YMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham 2285). | Extensive views.—Misses HaLkE. Tel. : Swandean 112, 
April 15th, ** LE 14 JUILLET.’’ April 18th, ‘Sous 

LES ToIts DE PARIS. N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 

pi Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 

rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 

day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 

MISCELLANEOUS EFRESH YOL RSEL VES in English Country, 





Ask for De nerigtive List (: 3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


I ONEGATL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit HOTELS managed by the 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free | PEOPLE’S REFRESHME a HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
on request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. LT! 
Pd » Ltp.,. 82: GE caer HOvsE, 193 REGENT 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 


STREET, Ww ‘i 





thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 


URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List *S.,”’ stating requirements, to *‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. epee ge ae. My, for 6 inser- 
tions, 5% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 5 
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economically and well, 

Incidentally, they are 

aitensely stmple and 

Pa modernly good-looking. Get a 
prospectus from the Phoenix, 66 
Chandos Street, Charing Cross, IW.C.2 








\ THERE stay 
George’s Square, 


in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


to stay 
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